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Competent Hardwood Executive Chosen 


In the selection of a chief executive to preside over its activi- 
ties during the thirty-fourth year of its usefulness to the hard- 
wood industry the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
has chosen a man who has been closely identified with the 
lumber business for thirty years 
and who for a quarter of a century 


as an important source of their needed hardwood supplies. 

A firm believer in the desirability and efficacy of associated, 
co-operative effort, Mr. Shafer became identified with the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association in 1903, and thus has 


been closely associated with the 





has participated in the effective 
work of the organization. 

Perhaps no man in the industry 
possesses to a higher degree the es- 
teem and genuine affection of those 
with whom he has been associated 
than does John I. Shafer, of South 
Bend, Ind. Quiet, unassuming, 
but with a forceful personality that 
makes itself felt to a remarkable 
degree, this outstanding member of 
the hardwood industry is pecu- 
liarly fitted for the leadership of 
the association at this critical time 
when the best thought and the most 
effective leadership are necessary in 
order successfully to cope with the 
problems that face the hardwood 
lumber business. 

John I. Shafer is a native of In- 
diana, having been born near 
Goshen in 1875 and having made 
his home in that State all. of his 
life. He became identified with 
the lumber business in 1900, his 
first venture being the operation of 
a mill in northern Indiana. In 
1903 he moved to South Bend, 
his present home city, entered the 
wholesale lumber business and has 
been connected with it ever since. 








work of that organization in build- 
ing up standards of inspection and 
developing a system of guaranteed 
grades backed by the standing and 
financial resources of a great or- 
ganization. He has been an offi- 
cial of the association for about 
twelve years and his elevation to 
the presidency comes as a recogni- 
tion of his long and faithful service 
and his ability as a executive and 
a leader. 

Mr. Shafer also for many years 
has been a member of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, of which he now 
is a director, and an active partici- 
pant in its program of service. He 
also is a member of the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, one of the notably outstand- 
ing of the smaller organizations in 
the hardwood industry. In his 
brief talk in acceptance of the 
presidency of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association he 
proudly referred to the fact that 
that organization was cradled in 
Indiana thirty-three years ago, and 
that it always has had the earnest 
support of the Indiana association 


and the hardwood lumbermen of 








He was with the Cyrus C. Shafer F 
Lumber Co. for thirteen years, 
serving as vice president of the or- 
ganization during the later years of his connection with it. 
In 1917 Mr. Shafer organized the John I. Shafer Hard- 
wood Co., of which he is president, and in the years that 
have intervened this concern has been a successful wholesale 
organization, operated on a high plane and well thought of in 
every branch of the lumber industry, as well as among the 
wood using industries that have looked to it through the years 


JOHN I. SHAFER, SOUTH BEND, IND. Mr. 


the Hoosier State. 

Shafer was married in 
South Bend in 1909, his wife 

being the daughter of Dr. J. C. Myers, of that city. To this 

union have been born a son and two daughters. 

While a member of a number of clubs, Mr. Shafer is par- 
ticularly interested in his connection with the Rotary Club of 
South Bend, the aims and objects of that organization agree- 
ing closely with his own philosophy of life, of business and of 
his relations to his fellow man. He is also [Turn to page 59] 
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— FLOORING EXCELLENCE FOR NEARLY 50 YEARS — | 
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IXL ROCK MAPLE FLOORING 
IXL BIRCH FLOORING 

IXL BEECH FLOORING 

IXL ‘*T])NI-BLOX’’ (For Mastic Application) 


The Finest Milled Flooring Made 


—ALSO— 


MICHIGAN FINE HARDWOOD LUMBER 
AND FOREST PRODUCTS 


Ash—Basswood—Birch—Hard Maple—Soft Maple— 
Elm—Hemlock—Pine—Spruce—Tamarack— 
Hemlock and Pine Lath, White Cedar 
Shingles, Posts and Poles 


WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER Co. 
HERMANSVILLE, MICHIGAN 








— 30,000,000 FEET FOR YOUR SELECTION — 
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A Good Piace to Buy 


| has been the secret of the success of many dealers. 

You know you can't give your customers big values 
| unless you get ’em when you buy. That's why we 
want you to know that 
here is the place to buy 


Idaho WHITE 

















3 | PINE and 
Every home you build,—almost every e 
building project for which you furnish Pondosa Pine 
material—has some portion that can be 
made more beautiful—of greater attrac- When you order McGold- 


tion—through the use of plywood. 
Walls panelled with native woods are 
found in thousands of homes. Some of 
these are in your community. There 
éasily can be many more. 


rick stock, you get good 
reliable quality, fine, soft, 
light weight stock that 
delivers the best of satis- 
faction. Let us have your 
inquiries. 





| 
Show every home builder how he can 
make his home more comfortable— 
more attractive—and you are sure to 
make many panel installations. When 
you order American Plywood panels you 
are certain to get material of highest 
possible quality. 














AMERICAN PLYWOOD CORPORATION | McGoldrick Lumber Co. 
NEW LONDON WISCONSIN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 600 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


| SPOKANE, WASH. 
| 
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«Satan Always Finds Work for Idle Hands to Do” 


USINESS depression creates 
problems of such complexity 
that they can not be solved 

merely by curtailment of production 
and the laying off of workmen. To 
do this merely shifts some of the 
problems from the shoulders of man- 
agement to the shoulders of persons 
out of work, and in a section such as 
the Pacific Northwest, where lum- 
bering is the major industry, this 
means the shoulders of the greater 
part of the population. It would of 
course be slandering many honest 
and upright men to charge that any 
considerable number of the idle for- 
mer employees of the lumber plants 
have become incendiaries because or 
since they have lost their jobs. Nev- 
ertheless, there is something ominous 
in the statement published elsewhere 
in this paper that 60 percent of the 
firefighting payroll of the Washing- 
ton Forest Fire Association will be 


spent this year in combatting incen- 
diary fires. 

Coupled with the foregoing state- 
ment is the admission that the pres- 
ent year is the driest one on record. 
There doubtless is some difficulty in 
apportioning the causes of fires equi- 
tably between the drouth and incen- 
diarism, and again among incendi- 
aries of the chronic and emergency 
type. Setting fire to the property of 
former employers, or sabotage of any 
sort, can hardly be recommended as 
an effeetive, not to say an economi- 
cal, means of stimulating demand for 
forest products or of creating em- 
ployment in lumber manufacture. 

During recent years the conviction 
has been growing that steady em- 
ployment at good wages for the 
greatest practicable number of work- 
ers is the best possible assurance of 
prosperity. There are, however, 
practical difficulties to be met in ob- 


serving this principle, and while it js 
believed that employers generally do 
not discharge or lay off employees 
until compelled to do so, no alternative 
measure has thus far been put into 
general practice. Even curtailment 
of production by laying off workers 
does not wholly solve the manufac- 
turer’s problem, for much of his over- 
head persists in idleness as in work. 

For many years at least, the mill 
and woods workers of the Pacific 
Northwest have been rated among 
the best in the industry. It is there- 
fore difficult to believe that any con- 
siderable of them have been guilty of 
incendiarism. If a few of them have 
been guilty of this heinous crime, 
they certainly will be subjected to 
the condemnation of their honorable 
fellow workmen, who no doubt will 
exert themselves as they have in the 
past to maintain the highest stand- 
ards of conduct. 





Families Spend More for Bath Tubs—Also for Housing 


NE WHO is in any degree fa- 
miliar with the mode of living 


of the workers of European 
countries, or indeed in our own coun- 
try fifty years ago, must be deeply 
impressed by the contrast between 
the privations of those lands and 
those times and the comparative de- 
gree of material comfort which at 
present the enterprising and ener- 
getic wage earner is able to attain in 
his family life.”” That observation is 
made at the close of a comparison of 
a pre-war with a post-war family 
budget made by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 

An analysis of the budgets of 100 
Detroit families, as disclosed in a 
survey made by the bureau of labor 
statistics, with an average annual in- 
come of $1,711.87 practically all de- 
rived from factory earnings, shows 
that if expended under a pre-war 
budget the money would have beén 
apportioned as follows: Food, 43.1 
percent; housing, 17.7; clothing, 
13.2; fuel and light, 5.6, and sun- 
dries, 20.4 percent. It was found to 
be divided at present, however, as 


follows: Food, 32.3 percent; housing, 
22.6; clothing, 12.2; fuel and light, 6, 
and sundries, 26.9 percent. The board 
observes that there has been a slight 
increase in the expenditures for 
clothing and a material increase in 
the cost of housing. “The latter 
item,” the board says, “probably in- 
dicates that bath tubs, said to be a 
peculiar mark of American civiliza- 
tion, are not to be obtained without 
price and that new standards of com- 
fort are demanded by the working 
classes.”” Seventy-two of the families 
reported bath rooms. 

Another result of the canvass was 
the disclosure that nearly one-half 
the 100 hundred families whose bud- 
gets were analyzed owned automo- 
biles, which in the main were used 
for pleasure purposes; thirty-six had 
radio sets, and eighty-seven were 
carrying life insurance of some sort. 
Thirty-two of the families were buy- 
ing their homes and they paid during 
the year an average of $512.10 per 
family. Of this amount $233.90 was 
paid on the principal. The rental val- 
ues of the homes averaged $375.31 


and the total of payments, including 
interest, taxes, assessments, repairs 
and improvements, water rent and 
insurance, was $512.10. Therefore, 
these home owners paid $136.79 
above the rental value of their 
homes; or in other words, saved that 
much. The families renting paid an 
average of $391.47 per year. 

In view of the relatively large ex- 
penditures made for other comforts 
and conveniences, and of the finan- 
cial advantages of owning homes, it 
appears remarkable that only 32 of 
the 100 families were buying homes. 
Evidently, many of them were more 
thoroughly convinced of the advan- 
tages of owning cars and radios than 
of owning homes. Perhaps, it is eas- 
ier to sell the lower cost articles than 
to induce investment in a home; and 
yet, the obvious advantages of own- 
ing a home ought to appeal to all 
sensible persons without argument, 
and if the lumberman can add a lit- 
tle argument, supplemented, perhaps, 
with a financing plan, a larger per- 
centage of workingmen’s families 
can be induced to buy their homes. 
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In the Lumber World 


Questionnaire Shows Drouth’s 
Effect—Dealers in four south- 
western States responding to a 
questionnaire from their associa- 
tion indicate generally a fair con- 
dition. Almost complete crop 
failure in some sections has re- 
acted seriously upon business and 
has created a serious problem for 
the agricultural population. Con- 
ditions vary, however, and some 
parts of States are quite pros- 
perous; while others are seriously 
depressed, owing largely to low 
prices of farm produce. Page 41 


'. 2.4 


Developing New Retail Outlets 
—During periods of slackness 
there is a temptation to relax sales 
effort or to sacrifice profits in 
order to force sales. But that 
more effective expedients for tid- 
ing over dull periods are available 
is shown by the experience of 
several dealers in western Penn- 
sylvania. These men merely de- 
veloped the possibilities of a few 
items that had hitherto comprised 
a small part of their normal 
volume. By making special ef- 
forts in catering to the demand 
they built up a trade that shows 
well in comparison with what in 
normal times would comprise the 
major part of their volume. 

Page 43 
a 


Producing Power Basis of Fi- 
nancing—An eastern retailer ob- 
serves that “the whole texture of 
retail sales has been quietly 
changing. It is not merely a tem- 
porary readjustment that is at 
fault; it is a change which will be 
with us when the curve goes up 
to normal again.” This keen 
thinker sees a shift in the basis of 
security for loans from property 
in ownership to productive capac- 
ity or earning power. Hereafter 
there must be greater flexibility 
to loan plans than-has obtained 
in the past when the borrower 
posted $2 in tangible property as 


security for each dollar borrowed. 
Of necessity, loans under the new 
plan will be based upon character 
and circumstances of the _ bor- 
rower as known by the dealer who 
extends him credit. Pages 38-39 


or ¢ 
Thirty-ninth Hoo-Hoo Annual 


—Members from many sections 
of Canada and the United States 


were in attendance at the Hoo- - 


Hoo Annual held in Toronto, 
Can., following the annual con- 
vention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. Offi- 
cers reviewed the work of the year 
in behalf of wood and pointed to 
opportunities for making such ac- 
tivities more effective in future. 
Business depression handicapped 
the organization during the last 
twelve months with respect to 
both membership and finances. 
Pages 54-55 
a Ae 


Depression Family Decently In- 
terred — With funereal settings 
and ceremonies and a mock solem- 
nity, the people of a Virginia city 
consigned to a watery grave Old 
Man Depression, Old Lady De- 
pression and their daughter, Miss 
Fortune. At the same time Old 
Man Hard Work, Lady Optimism, 
Little Johnny Pay Roll and Miss 
Good Fortune were restored to 
favor. Miss Good Fortune was 
betrothed to Mr. Bigger Buyer 
and Little Johnny Pay Roll went 
to play with Tommy Hard Work. 

Page 35 
ee 

Liability for Reinspection Costs 
—The manager of the North 
Coast district of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation cites typical cases of 
complaint in controversies about 
reinspection and explains the ap- 
plication of association rules to 
them. Other subjects of contro- 
versy also are explained and the 
rules pertaining to them are in- 
terpreted. Page 45 





Making Building Information 
Readily Accessible—In an Indiana 
city building material and service 
and equipment concerns have co- 
operated in providing a perma- 
nent downtown exhibit known as 
the Builders’ Mart. The mart has 
been equipped to show the latest 
in building materials and acces- 
sories. Strict conditions govern- 
ing the co-operative arrangement 
amount to a guaranty of quality 
of materials and satisfaction to 
buyers. The aim is to assure the 
buyer the best in materials and 
service that his money can buy. 

Page 40 
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Adopt Firm Price Basis for Rail 
Trade—Members of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
unanimously approved adoption 
of a firm price basis in the rail 
trade. The individual firm price 
plan means that an individual list 
is issued by the mill containing its 
own prices and conditions of sale. 
This list is to be firm until sup- 
planted by a new one. The man- 
agement may issue new lists as 
often as desired but no sales are 
to be made by a mill during the 
life of a list at prices below those 
in the list. Page 45 

yf 


National Hardwood Lumber 
Annual—TF or the first time in its 
thirty-three years of service to 
the industry the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association held its 
annual meeting outside the na- 
tional borders, in Toronto, Can- 
ada. The meeting served to show 
the importance of Canada’s inter- 
est in American hardwoods, at the 
same time that it brought into 
closer affiliation the hardwood 
men on the two sides of the inter- 
national boundary. One outstand- 
ing announcement at the meeting 
made known the determination to 
proceed with a group hardwood 
advertising and trade promotion 
program liberally financed. 


Pages 46 to 50 
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Southern Pine Orders Exceed Shipments and Output 


Bookings of southern pine mills showed a nice increase 
during the week ended Sept. 13. The bulk of the business 
has been coming from the South and the East, while there 
is little business from the Southwest, and so far the North 
and middle West have sent in mostly inquiries. Prices 
remain at a low level, but the market has a better under- 
tone, and manufacturers are hoping to be able to effect an 
advance, especially on such uppers as flooring, which are 
moving best. Foreign markets are dull, and railroads in 
the South are buying little, so that timbers are selling in 
only small quantities. It is hoped that last week’s gain in 
bookings means that the country yards of the middle West 
have begun to enter the market for fall needs. 


Western Pine Prices Off; Inland Empire Sales Gain 


A decided pick-up is shown in Inland Empire pine sales 
by the report for the week ended Sept. 13. Bookings of 87 
mills exceeded their output, and a group of 66 mills re- 
ported sales equal to those made in the corresponding week 
of last year. The output rose to 51 percent of capacity, 
compared with the 42 percent of the holiday week, but this 
is less than that of preceding weeks, when it ran 57 to 60 
percent of capacity. The sales report for the period ended 
Sept. 17, however, to some extent explains the increase in 
bookings, for prices have yielded further on practically all 
items of Pondosa and Idaho, though some Pondosa shop 
was sold at a nice advance over the preceding week’s sales 
figure. Pondosa thick selects regained part of the ground 
lost in recent weeks. Sept. 13 stocks of 37 mills were al- 
most 24 percent larger than last year’s at corresponding 
date, and unfilled orders made about 10 percent of them. 

California pine mills reported sales amounting to only 
60 percent of their production in the week ended Sept. 13, 
with shipments in excess of sales. Business recently has 
been poor, and maybe that is the explanation of the sharp 
drop in prices reported for the period ended Sept. 13 as 
compared with those of the preceding week. 

Millwork concerns and other industrials are understood 
to be more active buyers than the retailers, though whole- 
salers say the latter are inquiring with a view to filling in 
their depleted stocks. 


Coast Mills Better Position; To Hold Prices Firm 


With their production at only 46 percent of capacity, the 
West Coast mills during the week ended Sept. 13 again 
oversold it. They are beginning to feel a good deal more 
confidence in the outlook, and on Sept. 20 will adopt a firm 
price policy—which merely means that mills selling in the 
rail trade, when they publish a list, will stick to it until 
they issue another. 

In the 14 weeks ended Aug. 30, shipments of 212 mills 
exceeded their production by 8.4 percent, and 115 mills re- 
port a reduction of 8.94 percent in their inventories in this 
period. While Aug. 2 stocks were 25.46 percent larger than 
last year’s, those of Aug. 30 were only 15.41 percent larger 
than last year’s at the corresponding date; they had been 
reduced 2.12 percent in four weeks, and were 1.03 percent 
lower than those of Jan. 1 this year. Unfilled orders of 140 
mills in the same four weeks decreased 0.74 percent, and 
on Aug. 30 were 21.2 percent of inventories, compared with 
44.07 percent of inventories on the corresponding date last 
year as reported by 115 mills. Unfilled orders of the 140 
mills were 0.98 percent larger than at the first of this year. 
It is believed that the holding down of production will, be- 
sides reducing stocks, build up order files, and therefore 
strengthen quotations. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 56 and 57; 






Rail sales reports for the period ended Sept. 15 show that 
prices continue weak. Ten items of flooring averaged 
$25.70, down from $25.90 the previous week, and $26.30 the 
week before that; No. 1 boards, 4 items, lost part of the 
recovery of the preceding week, average being down from 
$13.81 to $13.69; and average of 7 items of No. 1 dimension 
rose from $13.29 to $13.50. The analysis of the price move- 
ment for August shows that 110 rail items lost 67 cents; 28 
California items, 12 cents, but that 24 Atlantic coast items 
advanced 40 cents—the net result being a loss of 48 cents 
on the 162 items. 


Rail orders in the week ended Sept. 13 were larger than 
in a good while, and domestic cargo and export totals held 
to about the level of the preceding weeks. Further gains 
are looked for in the rail total as fall requirements are sup- 
plied, and prospects in both domestic cargo markets—At- 
lantic and California—are brighter. 


Northern Pine Prospects Better; Hemlock Is Slow 


While eight northern pine association mills reported that 
in the first 36 weeks of this year their shipments were 16 
percent below their production, the reports from 12 mills, 
including non-association, show that on Sept. 6 they had 
7.7 percent less stock than on Jan. 18. Stocks of most of the 
popular items are becoming broken, though assortments 
as a whole are in fair shape and there is a surplus of shop 
and of low grades. The outlook for fall trade in the middle 
West is encouraging, for country yard sales are better 
than they were expected to be, and millwork is in some- 
what larger demand. In the eastern markets, demand is 
slow, but building is picking up and stocks there are small, 
so mill representatives count on improved business. The 
mills find that most of their orders require quick shipment 
to nearby territory, so that it has not been necessary to 
offer concessions to secure it, and therefore the list as a 
whole is well maintained. 

While northern hemlock stocks at 22 mills on Aug. 1 
were 45 percent larger than those of the corresponding date 
last year, two-thirds of the increase has been in 2x4-inch 
and wider Nos. 2 and 3 dimension, there having been very 
little gain in stocks of No. 1 or merchantable, 1- or 2-inch. 
Trade is slow, but production is curtailed and declining, so 
that quotations remain steady. 


Hardwood Sales Exceed Output; Market Tone Improved 


Sales of southern hardwoods in the week ended Sept. 13 
increased to 11 percent above the production, which con- 
tinued at about the same level as in preceding weeks. 
Northern sales were one-third less than the production, 
though the production has seasonally declined to a low 
point. The southern gain may be partly explained by the 
fact that transatlantic rates during September are lower 
than they will be in October, so that exporters are making 
an effort to move stock before the advance goes into effect. 
In the domestic market there has been some improvement, 
but the buying is being done mostly by furniture and radio 
cabinet makers. The automotive industry is taking a little 
more than it was recently, but its purchases are still far 
below normal. Flooring plants are poor buyers, but there 
has been an increase in purchases by millwork plants. To- 
tal sales to building trades interests are poor and at low 
prices. The whole market has an improved tone, for sell- 
ers are taking a firmer attitude in quoting, and buyers are 
more willing to pay list. The growing optimism as to gen- 
eral business is leading industrials to take more interest 
in replenishing stocks. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 71 to 74 
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A Central Exhibit of Home Building Materials 


Mapison, Wis., Sept. 15.—One 
of the newer important factors in 
the merchandising of lumber and 
other materials that go into the 
building and equipping of _homes 
in Madison is the permanent home 
exhibit,, which is maintained by 
H. R. Briggs as a private business 
enterprise in a 2-story store space 
in the heart of the city’s business 
district. Several lumber dealers 
are taking advantage of this op- 
portunity to display their products 
before a selected group of people. 
Among these are the J. J. Fitz- 
patrick Lumber Co., with a display 
of the Arkansas Oak Floring Co.’s 
“Perfection” brand oak flooring; 
C. C. Collins & Son (Inc.), ex- 
hibiting its “Habitant” lawn and 
garden furniture; and the C. W. 
Davis Lumber Co.’s display of a 
miniature home with a printed 
urge to build a real home. 

A millwork manufacturer has a 
beautifully made fireplace and 
mantel, evidently designed for use 
with gas or electric heating unit, 
in his display space, and there were 
many other lines in which a home 
builder or home buyer would be 
interested—even, as the accom- 
panying illustration shows, a piano 
is included “among those present.” 

The purpose of the exhibit, as 
Mr. Briggs explained it to a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, is to afford an inex- 


pensive means of displaying the 
products of various manufacturers 
and distributers at a place where 





further advantage of the mainte- 
nance of a competent man in at- 
tendance always, to give more in- 


Part of the displays on the second floor of the permanent home exhibit 
conducted by H. R. Briggs at Madison, Wis. At the extreme left is the 
flooring displayed by the J. J. Fitzpatrick Lumber Co., and the lawn and 
garden furniture sold by C. C. Collins & Son (Inc.) is at the far end 


hundreds and thousands of persons 
—the sort of people who will buy 
as well as look if they are con- 
vinced of the merit of the article— 
may see. Such a plan has the 


formation about whatever product 
interests the visitor and direct him 
to the exhibitor’s office, and secure 
his name as a sales lead for the 
exhibitor. No attempt whatever is 


made to urge any visitor at the 
exhibit to buy —the attendant jg 
merely a dispenser of information, 

Everything, of course, depends 
upon the man in charge, and Mr, 
Briggs is well qualified for this 
work, for he has been associated 
with the building industry for 
many years, and for a decade was 
city appraiser. He is able to tell 
the visitor about the value of the 
various items in creating sales 
value for the home, because of the 
background his long and varied 
experience gives him. With such 
an attendant in charge, declared J. 
J. Fitzpatrick, one of the exhibi- 
tors, a display of this character is 
of great benefit, both in fostering 
the urge to build a home and in 
aiding the prospective builder to 
choose the right materials for the 
task. 

The exhibit is open to industrial 
displays, too, but is mostly given 
over to exhibits of interest to the 


-home builder, for this is a city of 


homes, as Mr. Fitzpatrick and Mr. 
Briggs showed the writer in a 
short but pleasant and inclusive 
tour of the city. Mr. Briggs 
pointed out whole sections and sub- 
divisions which only a dozen years 
ago were waving grass and stakes 
but which now are homes in which 
people are living. These two men 
are intensely proud of their city, 
and with reason. 





Siding Primed at Factory 
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After 5% years: poplar siding with top coat of 
aluminum paint 


MosiLe, ALA., Sept. 15.—Recently the Stover 
Manufacturing Co., of this city, specializing in 
the manufacture of pine ceiling and siding, has 
equipped its plant to prime its siding with 
aluminum paint, and has offered this material 
to dealers. C. D. Garrison, president of the 
company, says that the primed siding has cre- 
ated more interest than any other new idea the 
company has ever offered to the trade. The 
waterproofing qualities of aluminum paint 
have been well estab- 


The aluminum paint is put on by machinery. 
Power feed belts pass the lumber through a 
cylinder in which four spray guns cover top 
and bottom and both edges, and the ends are 
covered by another gun. The lumber is then 
stacked on trucks similar to dry kiln trucks 
except that no strips touch or mar the face 
side of the siding. The stock is allowed to 
dry on the trucks for twenty-four hours before 
bundling. The Stover Manufacturing Co. calls 





lished by laboratory 
tests and in actual use, 
and it is practicable to 
apply the paint by ma- 
chinery at the mill on 
sides, edges and ends of 
the siding and supply it 
at an additional cost of 
only $10 a thousand, or 
$1 per 100 square feet. 
It is estimated that the 
cost of hand brushing 
any good priming paint 











one side only ranges 
from $1.60 to $2.50 a 
hundred square feet. 

Mr. Garrison states that he has called upon 
a great many retail dealers in the South and 
has found that most of them were favorable 
to the idea of handling aluminum primed sid- 
ing, and the company has been swamped with 
requests for samples. A few dealers have bought 
carloads, and during the three months that it 
has been supplying this material the company 
has shipped about 600,000 feet of the aluminum 
primed siding to dealers in Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, Ver- 
mont and Maine, with small lots to Virginia 
and Kentucky. 


Siding is thoroughly coated on sides, ends and edges 


its aluminum primed lumber “Silverwood,” be- 
cause of its silvery appearance. “Silverwood” 
is supplied in two grades, clear and select com- 
mon. The clear grade contains no defects such 
as knots or pitch pockets or pitch. The select 
common contains knots that are tight and sound, 
and it is claimed that the aluminum paint will 
prevent sound knots from loosening and falling 


out. 
oe 


Wuite WE Bro! 
“What about Mother Earth?” 


“She seems determined to get herself a sun 
tan.” 
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Splash 


NorFroLk, VA., Sept. 15.—Amid loud applause 
and general hilarity the corpse of the late un- 
lamented Business D. Pression was consigned 
to a watery grave in Chesapeake Bay last 
Thursday evening. 


The coffin was heavily, 





f Business D. Pression Is Con- 
° signed to Davy Jones’ Locker 


to leave us, that the depths of pessimism to 
which the country sank were by no means jus- 
tified by the facts. Your time has come. From 
top to bottom in all lines of industry and trade, 
in the United States and abroad, the leaders of 








A universally detested personage, Busines 


weighted to preclude any possibility of a “come- 
back.” Along with him were buried his wife, 
Mrs. Pessimism and their daughter, Miss For- 
tune. 

This happy event, which was participated in 
by Gov. John G. Pollard and more than 1,000 
business men, bankers and manufacturers of 
Norfolk, Portsmouth and South Norfolk, took 
place on a steamship chartered for the occasion, 
the “funeral” being a feature of a “good will” 
visit of the eastern shore business men to the 
Cape Charles region across the bay. 

When the deepest part of the bay was reached 
the ship slowed down to a standstill and the 
casket, covered with more or less pertinent 
placards and decorated with “floral” offerings 
of cabbages, carrots and other vegetables, was 
carried to its place near the rail by six silk- 
hatted and frock-coated pallbearers. 

A brief funeral oration was delivered by Gov. 
Pollard, in which he charged the deceased with 
being an undesirable alien, and said that his 
place and the places of his fellow malefactors 
had been taken by Old Man Hard Work, Lady 
Optimism, Little Johnny Pay Roll and Miss 
Good Fortune. 


Stepping to the side of the casket, the Gov- 
ernor said: 

“Old man Depression, old lady Pessimism 
and your unhappy daughter, Miss Fortune, the 
United States is no place for you. You never 
had any real justification for being here any- 
how. You lived upon mass timidity. You 
were created by unjustified fears and uncer- 
tainties. 

“I will say to you, old lady Pessimism, as 
you stand here on the brink of eternity, about 


s D. Pression, arrives at “Journey's End” 











business enterprise are exercising every re- 
source of ingenuity and hard work to eliminate 
waste and inefficiency, and that the forces thus 
set into motion are now turning toward a new 
and prosperous era is indicated by a study of 
past business cycles. % 

“Miserable creatures, I consign you to a 
watery grave. Old man Hard Work, . Lady 
Optimism, Little Johnny Pay Roll and Miss 
Good Fortune are here to take your place. I 
understand that even now Miss Good Fortune 
has become engaged to Mr. Bigger Buyer and 
little Johnny Pay Roll is out playing with 
Tommy Hard Work. 

“We of Virginia now assembled on shipboard 
in the great and historic port of Hampton 
Roads, on behalf of the whole country, have de- 
cided to become your executioners. The pros- 
perous city of Norfolk has taken you into cus- 
tody. You have been duly tried by a jury 
of your peers and found guilty of subterfuge 
and as undesirable aliens. And now, as gover- 
nor of Virginia, I hereby proclaim that you 
shall be sent to the realm of unreality where 
you belong.” 

The six pallbearers then did their stuff, hoist- 
ing the casket to the rail of the steamer, where 
it balanced for a moment before a mighty shove 
sent it hurtling into the rolling waters below, 
its disappearance beneath the waves being 
marked by a bedlam of “boos,” cat-calls, cheers 
and mutiial congratulations. 





Not WortH WHILE 


A kindly gentleman had struck up a little 
friendship with a pretty girl attendant at the 
public library. 

One day he inquired facetiously: “Couldn't I 
take your heart home with me instead of a 
book ?” 

“What's the use? 
in two weeks.” 


You'd have to return it 











Over the side and out of sight—beneath the rolling waves of Chesapeake Bay! 
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Strong Campaign of Trade Extension 


National Association to Utilize Local, State and Regional Groups in Plan 
to Promote W ood Hangars—Other Important TX Activities 


Would Raze Unsafe Buildings 


New Oreans, La., Sept. 16.—Condemna- 
tion and razing of many buildings that are 
obsolescent and unsafe would aid to reduce un- 
employment, and serve to improve business con- 
ditions, according to W. Harvey Moynan, of 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber Co. In 
almost every city, points out Mr. Moynan, there 


are any number of structures that are in such’ 


a condition that they should be either demol- 
ished, or else have major repairs made on them, 
in the interest of public safety. Action to 
bring about an inspection of old buildings, and 
the condemnation of those unsafe, would not 
only safeguard the public from possible injury, 
but would give employment to labor. In the 
event these structures should be replaced, the 
new structures would provide employment and 
stimulate the building trades. The demolition 
of unsafe residences, flats etc. would reduce 
vacancies and tend to improve conditions in 
the realty line. Mr. Moynan said he thought 
the labor organizations could ask for action 


along this line. 
* * * 


To Close Distribution List 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 15.—After Nov. 
15 no additional names will be placed on the 
distribution list for “Lumber Facts,” ’ accord- 
ing to an announcement by the trade extension 
department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Lumber distributers de- 
siring to receive this free series of dealer helps 
should make their requests to have their names 
included in the list prior to that date. 

Unless otherwise requested, the entire 1930 
list will be carried over to 1931, when the lists 
will again be opened to dealers not now in- 
cluded. 

The deadline of Nov. 15 was fixed partly 
to enable the staff at headquarters to get its 
records in order before the close of the year. 
The list has grown rapidly from month to 
month, a total of more than 5,000 dealers hav- 
ing requested the service since its inaugura- 
tion. For this reason it has been a problem 
definitely to approximate the size of the run of 
each issue of “Lumber Facts” to be printed. 

When originally launched this service was 
planned to go only to a group of approximately 
5,000 of the most wideawake and aggressive 
lumber distributers. While present plans call 
for reopening the lists in January, it is not 
certain how long they will remain open, as it 
is felt that the desired nucleus for active lum- 
ber promotion has been attained. 

“Lumber Facts” have proved tremendously 
popular. Growth of the mailing list has been 
the best evidence of success, but, in addition, 
there have been numerous letters telling just 
how these helps are supporting dealers and 
other distributers in their lumber sales. 

Since the 1930 series began thirteen leaflets 
have been printed and distributed, all dealing 
with live topics of interest to lumber distribu- 
ters and assisting them in sales promotion. 
Present plans contemplate the issue of fifteen 
additional numbers in the “Lumber Facts” 
series. Among the topics to be discussed in 
the new series are: 

Wood Septic Tanks; Sun Porch for Young 
Poultry; Facts for a Local Club Talk on the 
Vast Supply of Lumber Available; Superiority 
of Lumber for Residences; Kiln Drying of 
Lumber; Wood Fences; Wood Hazards for 
Miniature Golf Courses; Wood Potato Crates; 
Old Shutters on New Houses; Wood Gutters; 
Lumber-Built Filling Station; A Lumber-Built 
Country Club. 

Many of these numbers will not be published 


until the 1931 series starts. The present plan 
of issuing several of these folders each month 
will be adhered to and the subjects reached in 
their turn. Many additional topics will be 
added to the 1931 series. As far as possible the 
length of the material will be held down so 
as to require only a few minutes to read and 
absorb the contents of each folder. 


* * * 


URGES DRIVE ON HANGARS 


T X Manager Points Out How Regional 
Associations Can Assist 


Wasuincoton, D. C., Sept. 15.—Walter F. 
Shaw, trade extension manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is urging 
associations of retail lumber dealers—city, state 
and regional—to put their shoulders to the 
wheel and assist the N. L. M. A. in a con- 
certed drive to place lumber-built airplane 
hangars on one hundred selected landing fields 
throughout the country that do not now pos- 
sess facilities for housing planes. 

The National association has “spotted” these 
fields and is prepared to offer a complete pro- 
gram of literature and proposed activities for 
the drive. 

In a letter sent to the various associations 
Mr. Shaw points out that there are literally 
hundreds of towns able to support one or more 
local newspapers and possessing local landing 
fields which have no accommodations for planes 
after they have landed. These fields would 
often be selected for convenience or other rea- 
sons by both commercial and privately owned 
planes, over and above their services in emer- 
gencies, if they had some facilities for housing 
or servicing planes. 

With the country rapidly becoming air- 
minded, it is pointed out, these localities have 
become prime prospects for lumber—the most 
reasonable hanger construction material. Such 
fields appear on charts furnished by the Gov- 
ernment to pilots as “hangar—none” or “hangar 
—small shed,” which naturally sets up an im- 
mediate prejudice in the minds of pilots against 
them. 

In addition to having a list of such fields, 
the N. L. M. A. has available the following 
publications for solicitation use by local lum- 
ber dealers: “Airplane Hangar Construction,” 
a booklet telling of the advantages of lumber 
as a material and giving ideas for construction 
and design; blueprints of four hangars of dif- 
ferent sizes, together with specifications and 
bills of material, available at cost of printing; 
a report from the Department of Commerce, 
the “Hangar Fire Test Report,” giving scien- 
tific data proving the fire safety of the sprinkler- 
protected lumber-built hangar, which will soon 
be available at Government cost of printing 
of a few cents a copy; a “Pictorial Review” of 
the same fire tests, which makes a vivid sales 
argument for lumber; reprints from an article 
appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 
the late Joseph P. Quinlan, specialist in landing 
field requirements, under the caption “Wood’s 
Superiority for Hangars Demonstrated,” and 
reprints of an article on “Lumber-built Air- 
plane Hangars” by N. S. Perkins, civil en- 
gineer, appearing in Aviation. 

r. Shaw has requested association secre- 
taries to advise their members that this printed 
material is available for their use in any lo- 
cality where they think a lumber hangar can 
be sold, and, further, to interest them in selling 
the first group of fields already spotted. The 
National association will supply the names and 
locations of the fields, with a memorandum on 


existing accommodations, to the local dealer 
through the association secretaries. It also has 
ordered a thousand copies of the Government 
report on the hangar fire tests; which will be 
furnished for the campaign, and will place 
with the Government printer for preferential 
filling the order of any association which may 
desire additional copies of the Government re- 


rt. 

The trade extension department of the Na- 
tional association plans to make a continuous 
process of “spotting” landing fields only par- 
tially equipped or showing need of expanded 
equipment, so that there will be available from 
time to time additional large groups of pros- 
pects in which local dealers can be interested. 
In some cases the prospect will be an entire 
community and in others individual or incor- 
porated land owners. In each case the secre- 
taries will be furnished, for the benefit of 
dealers, complete data on each field as shown 
in Government bulletins. The expectation is 
that the number of publicly and privately 
owned fields will run into the thousands before 
the campaign ends. 


*- * * 


Lesson for Office Executives 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Sept. 16—Two recent 
fires in Government buildings here carry an 
important lesson. for office executives. The 
Labor Day fire in the offices of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Christmas Eve fire 
in the White House offices have shown the need 
for more and better adapted office furniture. 


One thing badly needed is an “overnight”, 
desk or cabinet of trays so designed as to en-| 
courage office workers to safely house at the. 
close of business important records or corre-' 


spondence which would be burned, lost, mislaid, 
torn or water damaged if left on the desk and 
later subjected to fire. 

Experience in fires has already proved the 
value of the filing cabinet and drawers of desks 
for safeguarding papers in fires in office build- 
ings. Strangely enough, many of these fires 
have occurred in so-called fire-proof buildings. 
Neither the White House offices nor the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission building were “fire- 
safe.” In fact, the latter was a temporary 
structure hurriedly built for occupancy only 
during the period of the World War, but re- 
tained for lack of other available quarters 
owned by the Government. Its attic was an 
unpartitioned horizontal flue inviting fire to 
spread and work havoc. In neither of these 
fires were highly important documents lost, but 
many comparatively important papers and 
minor records, left lying on the tops of desks, 
were destroyed or lost in both fires. That no 
greater loss occurred to valuable documents 
was largely a matter of good fortune. The 
widespread use of filing cabinets helped greatly 
in preserving records. 

The importance of providing overnight hous- 
ing for important papers may be realized from 
a study of the types of fires ordinarily occur- 
ring in office structures under modern condi- 
tions. The fires are of three general types: 
Those that result in complete destruction of 
both structure and contents; those that destroy 
parts of buildings and contents, and those 
brought under control with limited destruction 
or damage to contents. In all of these types 
papers, records and documents are at far greater 
risk than that of the mere presence of fire, 
but there is a degree of risk for each type 
of fire. 

Fire-fighting has largely eliminated the first 
class—the all-consuming holocaust. When it 
does occur it is seldom that records and cases 
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are not totally destroyed no matter of what ma- 
terial the cases may be made or whether the 
papers were housed or not. 

In the second type of fire, filing cases and 
desk drawers have proved themselves highly 
effective in preventing loss of records both 
during and after the fire. It may and often 
does happen that the fire at a given point is 
hot enough to destroy records ift wood cases 
by burning through, or in metal cases by char- 
ring and scorching as a result of heat con- 
duction. The action in the latter case, until it 
is understood, may seem a phenomenon, as the 
contents of closed metal sections can be scorched 
and reduced to ash long before the filing case 
walls melt or before a wood case would burn 
through. 

This is readily understood when it is rea- 
lized that the metal walls quickly conduct the 
few hundred degrees of heat necessary to build 
up fire temperatures inside the case, much as a 
steel needle burns the thumb and finger when 
a match is applied to the far end. The hous- 
ing of papers, however, in either type of case, 
gives them a degree of protection and adds to 
the chance that they will not be consumed. It 
is a distinct advantage over leaving them ex- 
posed to invite and support the flames or to be 
water-soaked or brushed on the floor to be 
trampled and lost in the debris. 

For years it-has been realized in Washing- 
ton that some important Government records 
have been poorly protected against fire. While 
the Government is a mammoth institution with 
many offices and papers and documents of 
varied character and differing value, there has 
in recent years been a general tendency toward 
installing improved office equipment, with a 
view to affording greater protection to records 
and papers. The overnight desk has received 
serious consideration in many quarters. 

Office planning engineers believe the only 
solution of this problem will be found in the 
developing of furniture that will permit em- 
ployees at the close of the day to handily place 
their working papers under cover. Wood office 
furniture manufacturers are considering furni- 
ture designs with this end in view. 

ce 


Wood in a New Bank 


CLEVELAND, Ono, Sept. 15—The Midland 
Bank of this city recently threw open its great 
building for business. The main lobby is most 
imposing. In accrediting its beauty to wood, 
the Cleveland Plain-Dealer said: “The bank’s 
rooms present a departure from the cold ap- 
pearance of the usual bank interior. There are 
English oak pillars and soft tones in the dec- 
orations, affording an atmosphere of warmth 
and coziness.” 


Credit Body Seeks Cost Data 


New York, Sept. 16—W. M. Perry, of the 
W. M. Ritter Flooring Corporation, believes 
that all questionnaires sent out by the Credit 
Association of the Building Trades of New 
York should insist on the promoter or the 
owner of the building project stating the cost 
of the land, its assessed value, the estimated 
cost of the building, including financing fees, 
bonuses etc., and how the difference between 
loans and cost of operation is provided for. 

“As to the cost of the structure to be erected,” 
Mr. Perry points out, “there are four estimates : 
First, that of the architect who submits his 
figure when filing his plans with the building 
department; second, the owner’s figure when 
he is asked by the association; third, what the 
owner expects he can get the building built for, 
and, fourth, by computing the cubic contents of 
the project on the basis of similar operation 
costs or public statistics. 

“No honest speculator should hesitate to 
furnish definite information, when, in the letting 
of subcontracts, he is in fact seeking credit. I 
helieve that any builder who refuses to give 
answers frankly to the four questions or items 
I have mentioned should be refused credit by 
the subcontractor or material man.” 
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“Down went McGinty to the bottom of the 
sea,” but that was a long time ago, “‘and he 
must be rather wet, for they haven't found 

him yet,” according to a 


McGinty song that once had a big 
Brought Up vogue. Keeping him com- 
to Date pany in Davy Jones’ locker 


since last Thursday eve- 
ning is that unmitigated scoundrel Business 
D. Pression, whose deep-sea burial off Hamp- 
ton Roads, along with his common-law wife, 
old Dame Pessimism, and their daughter, 
Miss Fortune, was the occasion of general 
rejoicing. With this obnoxious trio sunk 
beneath the waves of Chesapeake Bay the 
coast is clear for their highly esteemed suc- 
cessors, Mr. Hard Work, Lady Optimism, 
Johnny Pay Roll and Miss Good Fortune. 


*> * 8 


Faster and faster turn the wheels of busi- 
ness. Twenty-four-hour passenger air serv- 
ice from coast to coast is a probability of the 

not remote future, accord- 


Speeding Up ing to George S. Wheat, 
Wheels of vice president United Air- 
Business craft and Transport (Inc.), 


New York. “The time is 
not distant,"’ said Mr. Wheat, “when a busi- 
ness man can eat his luncheon in New York 
on Monday, and lunch the following day in 
San Francisco.” The statement was made 
at a luncheon, held at the new Metropolitan 
Airport, following ceremonies commemorat- 
ing the departure from the airport of the 
first load of transcontinental mail. A repre- 
sentative of the post-office department. said 


that the government favors municipally- 


_owned airports for air mail terminals. Air 


transport, both of mail and passengers, al- 
ready has greatly expedited the transaction 
of business, and new conquests of time and 
distance are being made almost daily. 

* * * 


Shakespeare lauded “‘the uses of adversity, 
which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
wears yet a precious jewel in his head,” and 

in proof of the truth of 


Hard Luck that saying, many a man 
Sometimes has found developments 
a Blessing which at the time he 


deemed the hardest sort of 
luck, eventually to redound to his benefit. 
Last week one of America’s most successful 
and universally esteemed lumbermen, a man 
who has come up through the ranks and 
experienced many hard knocks, in conversa- 
tion with one of the editors of the American 
Lumberman, told the following incident. He 
said that back in 1896 or thereabouts he 
found himself broke. He had been in a log- 
ging operation which when closed out left 
him about $4,000 in the hole. This lumber- 
man had been brought up on the principle 
that a man’s first duty is to pay his debts. 
Accordingly he set to work as earnestly as 
possible to accumulate the amount needed 
to put him square with the world. In a little 
less than two years he was able to hand to 
the man who had trusted him a check for the 
full amount of his indebtedness, including 


interest to date. As he did so, he remarked: 
“Well, that was a bad experience, but | am 
glad the debt is squared.” Whereupon the 
creditor, an older and more experienced man, 
rejoined: ‘““Why, my young friend, that was 
a good experience for you; you haven't lost 
by it; you have gained something.” The 
lumberman said that time had proved the 
truth of that statement. The struggle to pay 
the debt had added fibre to his character, 
giving him strength, courage and renewed 
confidence in his own powers and possi- 
bilities. Incidentally, this lumberman ex- 
pressed his unlimited confidence in the coun- 
try, and in the lumber business, although 
admitting that he was not selling as much 
lumber as he would like. He said that he 
had some timber that he wasn’t going to do 
anything with for a while; that it was just 


as good as when he bought it, and he wasn't. 


going to convert it without a profit. 
* * * 


The importance of the hosiery industry in 
this short-skirt era is too obvious to require 
comment. Hence it occasions no surprise 
to read that nearly one 
hundred leaders in the 
“full-fashioned” field met 
in New York last week to 
form an “exchange” or as- 
sociation. We digress to confess ignorance 
as to whether the term “‘full-fashioned” re- 
fers to the content of the hosiery, or to the 
material from which it is made. Probably 
it would be far-fetched to consider it as an 
application of American Lumber Standards, 
even though rayon is made from cellulose, 
a derivative of wood. The hosiery industry 
apparently has expanded so rapidly that it 
faces all the unfavorable results of unorgan- 
ized growth. A spokesman for the industry 
says that all factors of the industry—includ- 
ing mill owners, producers of raw materials, 
wholesalers and retailers—are unfavorably 
affected by “excessive plant capacity, sea- 
sonal production and employment, increasing 
holdovers, a disorganized price situation and 
bad trade practices." Apparently the lumber 
industry is not the only one having produc- 
tion and price problems. 

* *k * 


Hosiery 
Makers Also 


Have Worries 


A big oil company announces that begin- 
ning Oct. | about 1,000 of its gas stations 
in the middle West will sell tires. Not only 
that, but arrangements 


Odds and Ends are being made to have 
from the these stations receive 
Week’s News and transmit telegrams. 


Wonder what the com- 
pany thinks a gas station is anyway—a drug 
store? . . A downstate newspaper refers 
to the new miniature golf links as “prema- 
ture golf courses.”” . . We do not vouch 
for the truth of the statement that an old 
lady baseball enthusiast in Chicago said that 
she had intended going to the ball game on 
a certain day but seeing a headline in the 


paper reading “Cubs to Play Cards Today” 


decided that there would be no use going to 
the park if the Cubs were going to spend the 
day card-playing. 
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A Successful Retailer Discusses Financing 


A Shift in the Basis of Credit From a Reserve of Real Estate Holdings to 
a Consideration of Earning Power Is Occurring in Business 


Rain fell much of the time while the Realm was traveling north- 
ward across Pennsylvania, greatly to the satisfaction of the natives; 
for several weeks of dry weather had started forest fires in some 
adjoining States and had done gardens and crops no special good. 
A person notices the thick green of these northern lawns and of 
the mountain slopes. Summer rains turn Pennsylvania into a 
gorgeous emerald that rather covers the scars of the mines and the 
coal dumps. We traveled through part of the hard coal section of 
the State and saw a good many men with miners’ lamps in their 
caps. For reasons at which we can only guess, a mine seems to be 
about the grimmest and most hard favored in appearance of all 
industries, and a paper mill the best landscaped. We've seen paper 
mills in many parts of the country that looked quite as attractive 
and well kept as the President’s Park, south of the White House. 

In Sunbury we called at the Broscious Lumber Co.’s plant; a 
new yard that has been in operation on its present site for about 
three years. D. S. Broscious 
said the company had bought 
what was essentially a hole in 
the ground and had done a vast 
amount of filling before the 
plant could be built. This seems 
to have been a paying labor, for 
the site is rather close in and 
fronts on a prominent street. 
Its value has been appraised by 
a hard-boiled financing organiza- 
tion at three times its original 
cost, which probably means it 
is worth still more than that if 
placed on the market. The plan 
is to use the front of the lot for 
other mercantile purposes sooner 
or later, and with this in mind 





since retailing was purely and distinctly a local enterprise. What 
competition there was came from neighboring yards in the same 
town. A yard a dozen miles away figured in the picture only in 
the narrow belt where customers might go to either town. Methods 
in one yard might hardly be known in the other. General condi- 
tions might affect sales, but they were scarcely understood and 
were seldom recognized for what they were. Cost accounting was 
little known, and margins were set by guess. Merchandising in 
the present-day sense was an unopened book. It was a trading 
proposition. Dealers did the best they could, and considering what 
they had to work with, that best was surprisingly good. 

Scientific management hasn’t displaced experience and common 
sense, but it is a real aid to business progress. Dealers like Mr. 
Clark and his fellow merchants not only know their own customers 
but also have a good working picture of the industry as a whole 
and its place in general commerce. We venture to say that many 
lumbermen in these days have 
as accurate a picture of the busi- 
ness of the whole country and 
how it got that way as do the 
professional business economists. 
They can put their fingers upon 
the weak places in general lum- 
ber practices. It’s an easy guess 
that during the months when 
trade was not so hot many hun- 
dreds of dealers have added sub- 
stantially to their understand- 
ing of commerce and have de- 
veloped local practices that will 
steady sales and make them 
efficient when volume is fully 
restored. 





the office and warehouse have 
been set at the rear. 

This company not only oper- 
ates a general yard and building 
material plant but also does a great amount of contracting. At 
the present the building operations make up 85 or 90 percent of 
the business. It might not run quite that much over a period of 
years, but at the present the type of building in which the company 
engages seems to be more active than the general run of yard sales. 
The office has extensive show rooms on the second floor, where 
nearly every type of finish is on display. The construction offices 
and the draftsmen’s rooms are on this floor. Mr. Broscious says 
that the company is doing little financing of customers just now. 


Modernization in an Industrial Center 


S. Homer Derk, of the Sunbury Lumber Co., tells us that Sun- 
bury is a railroad and industrial town with a wide variety of in- 
dustries. The present season is running to modernization and repair 
rather than to new houses. We have come to expect this situation. 
When general business goes through a period of readjustment, 
whether it is serious or just a passing flurry, the people who want 
new houses are likely to pause and take a look see. Sooner or 
later they go ahead and build. But in the meantime it is more 
natural to expect people with fairly satisfactory houses to put down 
a new floor or add a sun porch or to do the necessary jobs of re- 
roofing and painting. 

In Binghamton, N. Y., just across the Pennsylvania line, the de- 
partment called first on S. T. Clark, president of Bartlett & Co. Mr. 
Clark is one of the increasing number of retail executives with a 
wide view of the place which lumber and building must hold in 
general industry, It hasn’t been so many years, as such things go, 


Snapshot of a billboard, taken in the East, and serving effectively to 
tell the public about home financing 


Mr. Clark said that sales were 
possibly 5 percent off normal; 
but considering some of the ac- 
counts heard in the East it has 
been a real achievement to hold 
the recession to this negligible figure. 

“One difficulty all through this eastern country,” Mr. Clark said, 
“is the lack of proper machinery for financing customers. I think 
a great many of us have been slow to realize that the whole texture 
of retail sales has been quietly changing. It isn’t merely a tem- 
porary readjustment in general business that is at fault; it is a 
change which will be with us when the curve goes up to normal 
and above. 

“All kinds of buying in the past was based upon a rather wide 
reserve. A man had the money before he bought; or if he did not 
have the cash he relied on a simple kind of credit. If he owned 
property he could go to a bank or other money lender, give a 
mortgage and get a loan. The lender didn’t take much thought 
about what use was to be made of the money, or if he did he in- 
vestigated in a crude way. If he himself was devoted to plain 
living it might offend him that the borrower wanted to build a big 
house. He gave little thought to the borrower’s earning power in 
relation to the house; and if he did make the loan it was very 
largely on the value of real property posted as security. 


Operating on Narrower Reserves 


“In these latter days all sorts of business are operating on 
narrower reserves of real property. A factory may be soundly 
rated as a million-dollar concern even though its real property may 
be worth but a fraction of that amount. Its earning power as 
demonstrated by experience sets its value. The same principle 
should operate in establishing the worth of a customer seeking 
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credit. We're getting past the time when individual loans can be. 
determined solely by the amount of real estate the man owns. But 
the business of analyzing these individual loans has not been 
carried out in the scientific manner which has been applied to cor- 
porations, and a man who wants to build a house has considerable 
difficulty in using his demonstrated earning power and his moral 
stability at their real worth. 


Financing of Yards 


“I’ve investigated a good many of the ready-made loan plans, and 
while most of them are superior to the old method of requiring a 
prospect to post two dollars worth of tangible property for each 
dollar borrowed, very few of them are flexible enough for my pur- 
pose. For instance, most of them make a minimum requirement 
of 25 percent clear ownership in the completed value of the prop- 
erty. Possibly that is a reasonable measure of general safety in a 
system that is applied to all comers, even when it is bolstered by 
an organization of savings. But it is not enough for my purpose. 
I believe I could find a hundred sound prospects who would build 
and pay out if this primary requirement were not in the way. I 
wouldn’t apply these terms to all comers. I’d select them person- 
ally from exact knowledge of their conditions of employment, their 
habits of meeting obligations and their general reliability. This 
is done as a matter of course in other fields of business, and it’s 
not hard to see that many thriving corporations could not operate 
for six months if they were held to the general terms which are 
applied to prospective house builders. Business simply isn’t done 
that way. I suppose lumbermen hold off from it because they dread 
the labor of applying these newer principles to their trade. Of 
course it is not enough to liberalize credits if nothing else is done 
to protect them. They are liberal enough as it is if only the old 
and hurried ways of investigation are followed. 

“It is my idea that 
a good many lumber ~~ SS ere 
yards all over the 
country are not well 
enough financed to 
introduce the new 
methods. Here again 
bankers are likely to 
say that if the value 
isn’t there the yards 
can’t expect to be 
financed. But once 
more the _ bankers 
are looking at tang- 








tion and general resale value is part of the new practice of house- 
building credit. A person getting but a 50 percent loan on his prop- 
erty is likely to do as he pleases about the design and construction 
of the building. He feels, and rightly, that the lender isn’t taking 
much of a partnership in the undertaking and is entitled to give 
little advice. This owner may and usually does build a house that 
suits his own ideas; and it may have much less than the possible 
resale value. But if the lender takes a larger risk and is a person 
of skill and experience in such things he can explain fully and cheer- 
fully that there are several factors which make him willing to do 
so. One is his confidence in the moral integrity and earning power 
of the client, determined after careful investigation. A second is the 
ordinary security afforded by a mortgage. And a third is this maxi- 
mum market value that depends upon location, design and work- 
manship. If the prospect is willing to be reasonable about all these 
things the result is a satisfactory and reasonably safe deai. Its 
safety is assured from several angles instead of from but one. 


Houses Too Small for Efficiency 


“One effect that comparatively small loans often produce is a house 
that is smaller than the owner really needs. If he builds at all, 
which often he will not, he scales down his desires until his cash 
reserve will equal the necessary percentage. It is an easy guess 
that he does not like the resulting house. If he is a real trader he 
can presently sell it at a profit and try again on a little larger scale. 
But not many people want to do that. They are busy at their own 
jobs. Nobody needs worry about the born real estate trader. He 
likes to build and sell and build again. But the average man with 
a house too small for him will sell out and begin renting; and get- 
ting him to build again is several times harder than it was the first 
time. He’s tried it once and didn’t like the experience.” 

This department would like to mention another factor of safety 
that is involved in 
the new financing. 
Practically all of 
these plans include 
monthly payments of 
interest and prin- 
cipal. Sometimes 
this is applied to 
only the second 
mortgage. This reg- 
ular payment ne- 
cessitates organiza- 
tion of savings; for 
payments come 





ible property that " 
can be _ foreclosed 
and sold under the 
sheriff's hammer. A 
yard can add to its 
earning power with- 
out adding much of anything to its holdings of tangible property. 
Methods that will release buying power among customers, that will 
assure greater value for the money spent by these customers, that 
will save them from unnecessary losses in building and financing 
and that will fit plans and services to exact needs will do the trick. 
These things can’t be mortgaged; but they can and do add to the 
earning power of the yard, and earning power rather than mortgage- 
able assets determines the financial rating of a yard. I have a 
pretty good idea that the lumber business and its financing, both the 
financing of its own operations and those of its customers, have 
dropped behind the general run of sound business practice. If the 
months of slow sales will bring this fact home to all concerned 
they’ll have been worth something to the industry. I’m guessing 
that this new knowledge will not revolve so much around the old- 
fashioned mortgage, though naturally these securities are not going 
to be dropped, as it will revolve about around an analysis of earning 
power of prospective customers. 

“Earning power is said to be uncertain, and of course that is true. 
A man may lose his job. He may get sick or die. But these last 
few months must have convinced a good many people over the 
country that even so impersonal a thing as real estate does not have 
an exact and continuing value. Unless I have been misinformed a 
good many loans bolstered with mortgages on real estate haven’t 
been so secure. A house has to be foreclosed. The new owner isn’t 
out of the deal until he has found still another owner at a fair price. 
It’s more than possible that a 50 percent loan on an undesirable 
house is more precarious than a 90 percent mortgage on a house so 
located and constructed that it has ready resale possibilities. When 
the real estate market is slow, the desirable houses are the first to 
move; and assurance of sound construction, proper design and loca- 


Modern and neatly kept retail lumber and millwork plant of Bartlett & Co., at Binghamton, 

N. Y.,. sales of which this year were only 5 percent below normal. The attitude of the company’s efinitely agreed to 

president on customer financing, explained in the accompanying interview, gocs far toward ex- 
plaining its success 


around once a 
month, have _ been 


and must be met. If 
no such requirement 
is included in the 
agreement the borrower tells himself that he must save regularly 
to be able to make a principal payment at the end of the year. If 
he is an exceptional person he will do this; putting away a regular 
sum each month in a savings account. But he must be an excep- 
tional person; otherwise it will be more convenient to let the 
matter slide over until next month. At the end of the year he 
may have something to pay on the principal, but it’s a hundred to 
one shot that he’ll not have as much as he would have had if the 
payments were arranged on a monthly basis. 

Much is said about the discouragement and weariness of paying 
out on a house. This is a matter to be considered. But if the 
worst comes, and the owner gets discouraged and wants to quit, 
this will hardly happen for a period of a few years; and by that 
time the principal will have been reduced. The mortgage holder 
has less to recover. But equally if not more important is the effect 
of this reduction on the house owner’s morale. He, too, sees that 
the sum has become less. He knows that keeping on in the old 
way will in time discharge the whole obligation: If, on the other 
hand, at the end of five years he has merely kept up the interest 
and has not made a dent on the principal, then he well may feel 
discouraged. This systematic organizing of savings is something 
to be kept in mind. 





BALTIMORE is to havea new building code, which will not be a 
complete substitute for the old one but will embrace numerous 
changes to bring the law into closer conformity with the latest 
ideas in construction. Suggestion that a committee be appointed 
to select some well qualified person to revise, rearrange and bring 
the code up to date has been approved by the directors of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce. 
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PERMANENT BUILDING SHOW 


Co-operative Mart to Serve Home Owners, 
Architects and Contractors 


SoutH Benp, INp., Sept. 15.—There has 
been opened in South Bend this week a co- 
operative display of building materials and 
service, known as the Builders’ Mart, which is 
to be maintained as a permanent institution. It 
is expected that the mart will be of real serv- 
ice to prospective home builders, and to the 
man who wants to modernize his home, as well 
as to the architect and the contractor. 

The interior of a building at 512 South Michi- 
gan street has been remodeled and equipped to 
accommodate displays of the latest in building 
materials and accessories. Everything that 
goes into a modern home, from basement to 
attic, will be on display in such a fashion that 
it can be readily understood by the layman who 
is not conversant with blueprints and the tech- 
nical terms used by architects and contractors. 
It will be a place replete with suggestions. 

The companies participating in the displays, 
which are intended to constitute a permanent 
exposition, are as follows: the United States 


Lumber & Supply Co.; S. K. Stearns & Sons, 
decorators; the G. E. Weaver Co., flooring; 
Acme Sales-Sager Weatherstrip Co.; Grand 
Rapids Marble & Fireplace Co.; South Bend 
Glass Works; Reliable Electric Co.; Coppus 
Brothers & Zook, Nappanee, Ind., manufac- 
turers of kitchen cabinets; Harvey Hager, 
plumbing. 

Under the plan adopted by the sponsors of 
the Builders’ Mart, each of the participating 
companies, before it was admitted to the group, 
was thoroughly investigated by all of the other 
participants as to the reliability of its business 
practices and the reliability of the products it 
handles. Admission to the organization, there- 
fore, it is held, has been tantamount to a par- 
ticipating company’s being guaranteed to the 
public by every other participant. 

Another feature of the co-operative. mart is 
that it will neither recommend one architect or 
contractor as against any other, nor will it dis- 
criminate in any other manner as between such 
persons. It will, rather, co-operate with all to 
the end that the prospective house owner may 
have the best that his money can buy. 

The mart has the assurance of co-operation 
and support from all the contractors and archi- 
tects in the city. 





many questions, and also 
serve to educate customers 
and visitors concerning the 
kinds and grades of lumber 
carried in stock. In the 
accompanying illustrations, 
one of these signs will be 
observed over the lower bin, 
which contains red cedar 
siding. Accordingly, the 
sign reads as follows: “This 
is clear western red cedar 
siding. We recommend it 
highly.” The signs are 
painted in attractive color 
combinations, of red, green 
and black letters and de- 
signed on a background of 
white. Each sign carries, 
in addition to the descrip- 
tion of the stock contained 
in that particular bin, a 
brief sales or merchandising 
suggestion as, for example, 


This Week’s Timely Tip 


Descriptive Signs Carry Sales Messages 


Attractively lettered signs over each bin in the shed of the Sub- 
urban Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, save the need of answering 





the phrase, “We recommend 
it highly,” used in connec- 

















tion with the clear western 





red cedar siding. This idea could be expanded almost indefinitely— 
the dealer using his initiative and ingenuity to coin catchy phrases 
regarding his various items of stock. 








TOO MANY BUILDING SIGNS? 


Retailer Doubts Wisdom of “Plastering” 
Town with Job Signs—Tells Why 


[The following article was sent in by a west- 
ern contributor with the statement that it re- 
lates the actual experience of a California lum- 
ber retailer, who desired that his name be omit- 
ted. As the story covers an angle of the build- 
ing-sign proposition not often presented, but 
which may be worth thinking about, the con- 
tribution is printed as sent.—Epitor. | 


Yes, I believe in advertising and | believe in 
“strutting my stuff,” but I don’t believe in 
“strutting” all of my stuff. I refer to the ad- 
mirable advertising practice of placing signs on 
buildings that are under construction to inform 
the public as to what company is furnishing 
the materials. A little of that sort of thing 
goes a long way; too much of it makes sleepy 
dogs sit up, take notice and more energetically 
join the chase of the business rabbit. I got 
my lesson several years ago. 

At that time we undertook an extensive sales 
promotion plan and succeeded in selling a large 
number of new jobs, for there hadn’t been 
much new building going on in the community, 
and as we were the first to initiate a new 
building movement we had things well under 
way before our competitors were aware of what 
was going on. ° 

Well, we had a bunch of signs painted advis- 
ing the public that ours was the firm which 
furnished the building material, and we placed 
them on all of the houses under construction. 
The fireworks started soon thereafter, for our 
competitors didn’t like the possibilities of the 
public suspecting they were doing nothing—we 
had 90 percent of the new jobs—and they got 
busier than ever to overcome the lead we had. 
They did well, and it wasn’t long before we 
found it more and more difficult to cinch the 
jobs. 

I know it was because of the signs, for two 
of my three competitors met me on the street 
shortly after we had placed the signs, which 
was, by the way, in a small city, and remarked 
about it. Their friends had “razzed” them 
about our company getting all the business, 
and these two competitors, in a good-natured 
way, declared war. 

Since then I have come into another city, a 
trifle larger, but still small enough so that each 
lumber dealer has his circle of friends. The 
town was somewhat sleepy as to new con- 
struction, so we started a home building cam- 
paign, soon getting considerable business. But 
this time we didn’t have signs put on all of 
the jobs we furnished material for. We did, 
however, place a few signs—just enough to 
let the public know that we were actively in 
business. Fortunately our competitors have not 
been seriously aroused, for we have not caused 
them to be kidded by their friends. There’s 
nothing that will stir a lumber dealer up so 
quick as a little ridicule about his not keeping 
up the pace in the race for business. 





A Catchy Display Window Stunt 


A couple of freak mirrors, placed in the win- 
dow of the North Denver Lumber Yard, Den- 
ver, Colo., are resulting in a lot of window 
shopping. Not only are the youngsters of the 
neighborhood attracted, but a good many adults 
stop and take a peek at the mirrors. 

The secret of the curiosity manifested is that 
one of the mirrors has a concave surface, while 
the other is convex, resulting in grotesquely 
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distorted reflections, so that gazing into the 
former a person is immensely elongated and 
“slenderized,” while the convex mirror throws 
back the image of a roly-poly person, no matter 
what the original may be like. 

The yard manager considers that the stunt 
is worth while, as some of the persons who 
stop from curiosity become interested in the 
display of goods arranged in the same window. 


Dealers Report on Drouth Effect 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 15.—Replies to the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association ques- 
tionnaire inquiring into the effect of the drouth 
on the retail lumber business in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas, brought re- 
plies from 716 yards. Two hundred and ninety- 
eight cards were mailed back, 234 being from 
individual dealers and 60 general offices mak- 
ing report for 482 yards. There are 3,000 
yards in the four States so the answers cover 
approximately one-fourth of the total. 

It should be pointed out that the study is 
based on the effect the drouth has had on 
business for the season, and not on the volume 
for the entire year up to this date. 

Northern Kansas and Missouri are the least 
affected. Northwestern Kansas is enjoying 
better than a normal volume of business. 

Many of the replies state that the low price 
of farm products is a far more serious factor 
than the drouth. 

The most gloomy report in the list comes 
from Arkansas and reads: 

“This drouth has been the worst experienced 
in this territory since the undersigned has been 
here. In 1901 we had a bad drouth, but a lot 
of wheat was grown here at that time and it 
was a fine year for fruit. In other years when 
we have had bad drouths a farmer could resort 
to producing railroad ties and hauling them to 
the railroads and thus get some money to tide 
him over. This year practically no wheat was 
grown in this neighborhood, corn was a 
complete failure, cotton will not amount to 
much, and there is no fruit worth counting. 
The railroads quit buying ties, so there was 
nothing left to do except to get mussel shells 
out of the rivers and sell them to the button 
factories. This industry was lively through 
July but by the first of August the button fac- 
tories became stocked up and quit buying shells 
and there was not a thing left for a farmer to 
do to get any money.” 

Notwithstanding the impairment of business 
revealed by the figures, a surprising amount of 
optimism is revealed in the reports. A large 
Missouri line-yard operator writes: 

“The facts are that we are surprised at the 
amount of business we have been getting ; while 
it shows a loss in a good many yards, the de- 
crease is not as great as one would imagine.” 
An Oklahoma dealer says: “Collections have 
been better than in 1929. More people are pay- 
ing cash,” 

An Arkansas line-yard firm: “Our accounts 
are 18 percent less than for the same period 
last year.” : 

A Kansas dealer: “We haven’t any drouth 
here; business is fine.” 

Following is a 

SUMMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRE 

3 Arkansas yards report normal business. 

9 Oklahoma yards report normal business. 

38 Missouri yards report normal business. 

98 Kansas yards report normal business. 

5 Ark. yards report business considerably off. 


39 Okla. yards report business considerably off. 


56 Mo. yards report business considerably off. 
73 Kan. yards report business considerably off. 
59 Ark. yards report av. reduced volume 24%. 
55 Okla, yards report av. reduced volume 47%. 
14l Mo. yards report av. reduced volume 21%. 


140 Kan. yards report av. reduced volume 34%. 


Summary 
148 yards report normal business. 
173 yards report considerably off. 
395’ yards report av. reduced vol. 29%. 
... Collections 
175 yards report collections satisfactory. 
541 yards report collections bad. 


Stocks 


13 Ark. yards report lumber stocks normal. 
34 Okla. yards report lumber stocks normal. 
154 Mo. yards report lumber stocks normal. 
174 Kan. yards report lumber stocks normal. 
54 Ark. yards report lumber stocks av. 6% off. 
79 Okla. yards report lumber stocks av. 20% off. 
81 Mo, yards report lumber stocks av. 13% off. 
127 Kan. yards report lumber stocks av. 7% off. 


Summary 


375 yards report lumber stocks normal. 
341 yards report lumber stocks av. 11% under 
normal. 





A Sentinel Always on Duty 


A good fence around a lumber manufac- 
turing plant, a retail lumber yard, or an in- 
dustrial establishment of any sort, is a sentinel 
always on duty, guarding against intruders of 





An installation of Pioneer industrial fence 


every sort, whether thieves or unwelcome wan- 
dering visitors whose presence creates added 
fire hazard and is a nuisance in general. 

A fence, high and strong, says to all such 
gentry, “Stay out!” 

A leader in this sort of guardianship of prop- 
erty is the Pioneer Chain-Link Fence, made 





Pioneer Chain-Link lawn fence protects 


by the Continental Steel Corporation, Kokomo, 
Ind:, illustrated in one of the accompanying 


“Another illustration shows the Pioneer Lawn 
Fence, which settles the property owner’s prob- 
lem of protecting his home and grounds from 
trespassers, whether human or animal. 

The Continental Steel Corporation welcomes 
opportunity to tell lumber dealers about its ex- 
clusive Pioneer franchise, and to explain why 
it is particularly desirable for the lumber mer- 
chant. 





Retailer Broadcasts “Lumber Chats” 


A series of ten “Lumber Chats” is being 
broadcast, one each Thursday evening, from 
6:00 to 6:05 p. m. over station WSPD, To- 
ledo, Ohio, by J. W. Cunningham, of the Cun- 
ningham Lumber Co., retailer, of that city. The 
first talk was sent out over the air on Sept. 4, 
and the broadcasting will continue weekly to 
Nov. 6. 

The subjects and dates of these talks are as 
follows : 

Sept. 4—Trees and Civilization. 

Sept. 11— The “Low Down” 
Prices. 

Sept. 18—“‘Pecky” Cypress—Nature’s Freak 
Wood. 

Sept. 25—The Why of Cracks in Your Floor. 

Oct. 2—How Safe Is Your House in a Wind- 
storm? 

Oct. 9.—“Easy” (?) Payments. 

Oct. 16—Facts About Our “Vanishing For- 
ests.” 

Oct. 23—Insulation—Fact, Fancy or Fad? 

Oct. 30— Where Does Your House Come 
From? 

Nov. 6— What Is a 
Why? 


on Lumber 


“Lumberman” — and 





Winners in Modernizing Contest 


New York, Sept. 15.—The Railroad Co-op- 
erative Building & Loan Association has an- 
nounced prize winners in its recent home- 
modernizing contest. William J. Cherry, of 
New York City, member of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, acted as chairman of the 
jury. 

Among the prize-winning plans, said Mr. 
Cherry, were big houses turned into income- 
producing properties, where several families 
may live in comfort. There were also little 
houses enlarged to meet the requirements of 
growing families and uninhabitable old 


houses turned into cozy and convenient 
homes. 
Wings were also added to form living 


rooms and second floors added to give sleep- 
ing quarters. Thus these prize winners 
demonstrate the ingenuity of modern home 
owners. Although it is an old adage that 
beauty is but skin deep, beauty in the home 
must play its part in inducing contentment 
and happiness. 

The three main prizes in the contest, of $100, 
$50 and $25, respectively, were awarded to Mrs. 
Susanna Edwards Paddock, of Katonah, N. Y.; 
E. A. Sutcliffe, of Merrick, L. I., and Mrs. 
Bertha Ellis, of Coytesville, N. J. 


New Kiln Truck Catalog 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 15.—Modern, high- 
quality kiln trucks, and yard equipment to 
match, as a means of cutting costs by eliminat- 
ing several handlings of lumber are described 
in a new and handy catalog which has just been 
issued by the National Dry Kiln Co. The 
twenty-page booklet is in the form of a file 
jacket, and will fit easily into desk files or gen- 
eral files for ready reference. 

A system of trucks and tracks designed to 
save 70 percent in the cost of handling lumber 
is described in the catalog. By this method the 
lumber, when it is removed from the railroad 
car, is loaded directly onto kiln trucks with no 
intermediate wagons or trucks necessary. On 
the trucks it is kept in green storage until ready 
for the kiln; it is kept on the same trucks as 
it passes through the kiln, into the dry storage 
room, and from there to the factory elevator 

*when it is ready for use. 

The complete National line of trucks and 
transfer cars, lumber lifts, wheels, track etc., 
are also described in the booklet, which in addi- 
tion tells of special equipment this company 
furnishes. The catalog will be sent to anyone 
interested if he will write the company at its 
offices here, and a statement of his yard layout 
and drying problems will enlist the aid of the 
company’s corps of experts in handling such 
problems. 
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At left is seen the impressive administration building, while at right appears the retail office and warehouse building 


Retail Company Opens Its New Home 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 13.—Under threatening skies which all day long 
appeared about to turn loose a deluge, the Columbia Lumber Co. on 
Sept. 6 opened its new retail yard and general administration offices. 
Thousands of customers and visitors thronged about the lumber exhibits 
and admired the harmonious blending of lumber walls with office equip- 
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Showing a well arranged display of shingles in the yard 


ment in the two principal buildings. Balloons were given to children, 
bread boards to the ladies, and pencils to the men, as souvenirs. 

For the past three months the company has been working to trans- 
form the former Ranning Lumber Co. yard in the 3900 block, University 
Way, into a model retail yard and general administration headquarters 
for twenty yards scattered throughout the State of Washington. Under 
the capable leadership of President W. C. Miller and William C. Bell, 
manager of the Seattle yard, who planned many of the details, the 
Columbia Lumber Co. has created a yard second to none. 

Especially attractive is the general administration building which 
houses the office of President Miller and the administrative staff of all 
the yards. This building is 40 by 74 feet, white in color, with a Colonial 
front. Celotex is used for wall covering and native woods for paneling. 
The retail yard office building, at the southeast corner of the yard, was 
doubled in size and into it were built large show windows for the 
display of building materials. In planning the offices the officers of the 
company made full use of native woods. The retail office has panels 
of knotty hemlock with celotex ceilings. The office of W. C. Bell has 
rustic cedar walls and a half-log effect ceiling, with celotex above-the 
panels. President Miller’s office has selected clear cedar panels in 
formal type. The main office of the retail building is done in celotex 
paneling, to reduce noises. 

The arrangement of the yard is ideal from the standpoint of labor- 
saving, speed and convenience. The local retail business is entirely 
separate from the general administration but larger purchases go 
through the general offices. Common lumber is stacked on end in a 
spacious yard between the two administration buildings. The lumber 
is labeled by name for the benefit of customers and visitors, and the 
grounds throughout are graveled, making it agreeable at all times for 


ladies to walk about the yard. The southern part of the plant is given 
over to storage. One large building has an overhanging roof so that 
railroad cars can be unloaded in the rain without damage to perishable 
materials such as plaster and cement. The visitor to the plant is struck 
by the plentitude of labels giving the names and particulars of the various 
building materials handled. Everywhere are commodious roofed sheds 
in which stocks are protected and which are accessible, rain or shine. 
The rail facilities make possible most purchases in carload lots. An 
idea of the capacity of the yard is given when it is learned that a full 
carload of doors are kept in stock all the time. Nails, paint and plaster 
are purchased by the carload. One of the features of the storage sheds 
is a system of rollers by which bundles can be unloaded from the 
Northern Pacific tracks and piled, a great saving in labor. 

One of the features of the plant is a commodious library adjoining the 
main retail office and Manager Bell’s private office. Done in clear 
cedar panels, with a cold plaster effect ceiling, and furnished with 
comfortable chairs and lounges, the library is an appealing place for 
men and women interested in planning their homes, and is a place to 
make a real study of various types of houses. This library will grad- 
ually be developed as a service feature, but from the start it will be 
stocked with many plan books and all kinds of literature of an informa- 
tive nature for the home builder. 

The complete plant of the Columbia Lumber Co. now covers more 
than three-quarters of a block. Besides the rail connections, the main 
buildings, facing on University Way, are passed daily by thousands of 
automobiles going north or south through the city. Great flood-lights 
illuminated the entire yard so that the automobile traffic was fully 
informed of the opening of the yard. 

In planning the informal celebration, the company sent out 1,000 
invitations to a selected list of architects and contractors, and 4,000 to 
the old customers’ mailing list. Many replies to these were received. 





Office of President Miller, showing red cedar paneling 
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Hundreds of persons registered during the day and many others were 


visitors. 


The retail yard force includes William C. Bell, manager; George 
Muirhead, Jumber sales; H. B. Cadman, plaster and cement sales; F. 
H. B. Richards, lumber sales; C. F. Kent and Mrs. Dempsey, book- 
keeping department; Phyllis Kergan, stenographer; Edward C. Graff, 
shipping clerk; Harold Brownson and Charles Peterson, yardmen; and 
Al Setzer, H. Harvey Hanson, Jack Apted and Joseph Henry, truck- 


men. 


The general office staff includes President W. C. Miller and twelve 


others, including Floyd Volk, purchasing agent; H. P. Rowles, assistant 


purchasing agent; H. H. Greenhow, general auditor; B. K. Knapp, credit 


manager, and Lenore Wartes, secretary. 

Besides the Seattle plant, the Columbia, Lumber Co. operates yards, 
in Wenatchee, Cashmere, Dryden, Monitor, Mansfield, Auburn, Bothell, 
Kent, Puyallup, Renton, Kirkland, Ferndale, Lynden, Everson, Bellevue, 
Redmond, and East Stanwood. 

Buildings, trucks, and salesmen’s cars of the company are all painted 


in a red and white scheme, which is instantly associated with the company 


in the minds of all who see it. 


How Three Retailers Increased Their Profits 


The Retail Lumber Dealers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania has been watching for 
retail lumber dealers who have been using the 
present period of slackness to develop new 
merchandising ideas. 

It is surprising how many have been found 
who have been able to enlarge their business 
during the last three years and to show this 
year a larger net profit than in 1928. 

In every instance where a retailer has ex- 
panded his business it has been found to be on 
account of developing a new retail outlet or 
expanding some service that was sadly neg- 
lected. In no case were net profits increased 
by taking business away from competitors. 

The examples here cited may awaken other 
retailers to neglected opportunities in their own 
backyards. 

A retailer in the heart of the western Penn- 


Needless to say this particular retailer has 
been showing a nice profit at the end of the 
year, and has no reason to regret the extra 
attention given to this portion of his business. 

i 


A few years ago a retail lumber dealer in a 
small manufacturing town in western Pennsyl- 
vania observed a number of cars of knocked- 
down boxes and crates being spotted on the 
same siding as his car of lumber. These 
crates and boxes were being shipped from box 
factories as far distant as two hundred miles. 

He was at a loss to understand why local 
factories were going this distance to obtain 
boxes and crates while in the same town his 
well-equipped planing mill was practically idle. 
A few inquiries convinced him that he could 
manufacture these items by installing a few 
thousand dollars’ worth of machinery and a 


buying on prices alone, and, naturally, stocks 
were of the lowest grade. 

One dealer, surrounded by such competition, 
disposed of all his inferior stock, and carried 
only the highest grade material that money 
could buy, which he priced high enough to 
leave him a fair margin of profit. He refused 
to be influenced by competitive bids and would 
not cut a quotation once it was submitted. 


This probably sounds like a fairy tale, but 
the audit report made by a firm of public 
accountants showed that on a gross volume of 
less than $100,000 for 1929 he had a net profit 
of slightly under $12,000. 

“Mr. Retailer” in this case was wise enough 
to see there was in his own community a group 
of men who would not be coerced into buying 
poor material on price alone. Putting his idea 
into practice reduced his gross volume, but also 




















At left—Front of the office and warehouse building of the 


At right—Showing end of one of the sheds. 


Heavy items 











Millard Lumber Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., showing the large display window. 
are stored on end on the first fleor, while the lighter and less frequently called 
for items are stored flat on the second deck 





sylvania oil fields had from time to time been 
receiving orders for bull wheels, band wheels, 
sand reels etc., used on oil rigs. It had been 
his practice to make these up as orders were 
received and to deliver them to the grounds in 
about one week’s time. There was a fair 
margin of profit, but this business was always 
considered as incidental to the main business of 
retailing lumber and builders’ supplies. 

A few years ago, during a slackening up of 
mill work, he took stock of his business and 
was surprised to find how much of this type of 
business he was putting out. He decided to 
make up a stock of these articles and store 
them in knocked-down form. It took but a 
short time to assemble the various items and 
he found that delivery could be made within 
a few hours. 

na short time the good news spread among 
the rig builders, and he is now delivering these 
items as far as 100 miles from the mill. It is 
non-competitive business, as there are not more 
than two or three mills in the whole oil field 
that can deliver this kind of material. 

By keeping a stock on hand he is able to 
employ his mill men in slack times and to dis- 
tribute his overhead fairly evenly throughout 
the year. 


car or two of lumber. A call at the local 
manufacturing plants indicated that they would 
much rather obtain their crates locally as 
needed, provided the price was no higher. 

To make a long story short, this retail yard 
has a modern box factory and is supplying 
boxes and crates to manufacturing plants 
throughout the district. Practically 60 percent 
of the gross income is now delivered from 
this source, and for the last eighteen months 
this is one of the few mills that has been 
operating full time. Incidentally, there has 
been no complaint in regard to “Repression,” 
as “Andy” would say, as net profits are satis- 


factory. 
* * + 


Some distance from Pittsburgh there is a 
thriving western Pennsylvania manufacturing 
center where the retail lumber dealers for 
many years have been both contractors and 
supply dealers. Competition has been keen, to 
say the least. During the last two years it has 
appeared to outsiders as though it were a con- 
test to see what dealers could come nearest to 
giving away their material. The majority of 
the dealers must have won, as for several years 
their profit and loss account was in red ink. 
As is usual in such competition the dealers were 


increased his net profit, which all retailers will 
agree is a very satisfactory condition. 
* * * 


These three “true tales” from western Penn- 
sylvania are printed to show that opportunity 
does exist for the wide-awake retail lumber 
dealer who is willing to go to work and find 
a new idea, and then develop it 





Increase in Orders and Inquiries 


Lone IsLtanp City, N. Y., Sept. 15—An in- 
crease in orders and inquiries is reported by 
the Indiana Quartered Oak Co., of this city, 
which also states that it looks for considerable 
improvement in business this fall. The Indiana 
Quartered Oak Co. is sole eastern sales agent 
for the Insular Lumber Co., reputed to be the 
largest sawmill operator in the Philippine Is- 
lands, and handles large quantities of indoako, 
a well known Philippine hardwood. In addition 
to indoako, the Indiana company also carries 
large selections of genuine mahogany, teak and 
Spanish cedar, having just received a shipment 
of more than a hundred thousand feet of prime 
logs of the last named, running up to 24 feet 
in length. 
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Sees Need for Modern Merchandising Methods 


Gienwoop Sprincs, Coto,, Sept. 15.—‘Mer- 
chandising enters into the selling of lumber 
these days,” remarked W. G. McDonald, presi- 
dent and general manager of the United Lum- 





that section of the state—New Castle, Silt and 
Rifle. 

The color scheme carried out in painting the 
yard buildings is yellow with black lettering. 





Commodious shed of the United Lumber & Mercantile Co., Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


ber & Mercantile Co. “People today are far 
less apt to come into a lumber yard and buy 
than they were several years ago. Of course, 
if in their own minds they have decided to build, 
they look up a lumber firm and place an order. 
Otherwise, as in almost every other line, they 
must be sold. An owner of a lumber yard who 
is content to sit in his office and wait until busi- 
ness comes to him either has a big bank ac- 
count or is out of luck. 

“You must go out and sell, and it is.no easy 
task either. You have competition from every 
other business house in your city and I am not 
speaking of the other lumber yards in town. 
The automobile man, the radio dealer and, in 
fact, every business man is out after business. 
The average family has just so much money to 
spend each month, and the business man who 
shows that it should buy from him in preference 
to the others is the man that understands mer- 
chandising. He is the successful business man 
of the town. Why shouldn’t the lumber mer- 
chant be that man?” 

First, according to Mr. McDonald, the suc- 
cessful lumber merchant must have a yard that 
will make it easy for him to carry on a worth- 
while business. The yard of the United Lumber 
& Mercantile Co. is a good example of what a 
yard in a town the size of this one should be. 
Glenwood has a population of around 2,000 
people. The yard covers a plot of ground about 
one-half acre in size. All lumber is stored 
under cover, in a large shed about 30 by 100 
teet. 

Another building at the yard is used for stor- 
age of cement, plaster, lime and the like. Be- 
tween these two buildings is space for storing 
lumber going through the seasoning process. As 
soon as thoroughly dried it is taken into the 
shed and stored in its proper place. 

“Now,” said Mr. McDonald, getting back to 
the subject of merchandising lumber and other 
building materials, “you hear quite frequently 
these days of lack of demand for lumber. True, 
there may be little building being done, but 
there is use for lumber in fixing up the old 
buildings—plenty of use for it. You must look 
around, and find where those needs are, and 
then go out and sell. A lumber merchant 
located in a small town has a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. He knows his townspeople. He meets 
them on the street, in their homes, at lodge 
meetings and other places and talks with them 
frequently.” 

Mr. McDonald believes in advertising. He 
makes use of space in the local newspaper to 
keep the name of his firm before the people of 
Glenwood. He also gives away yard-sticks, 
calendars and other useful reminders of the 
lumber yard. 

Aside from the yard at Glenwood the com- 
pany maintains yards in three other towns in 


The United Lumber & Mercantile Co. main- 
tains a motor truck delivery fleet. Lumber is 
delivered without extra charge in the town, 
but a charge is made when it is hauled outside 





—— 











IW. G. McDonald stresses need for modern mer- 
chandising methods 


the city limits. In speaking of this phase of the 
business Mr. McDonald said: 

“We have no set rule for lumber deliveries 
outside our city. Often when an order is one 
that affords a good margin we make no charge 
for delivering. Otherwise, we make our charge 
according to distance and the kind of roads over 
which the truck travels. If the price of the 
lumber and the cost of delivery cuts into our 
profit we fix the delivery charge accordingly.” 

The yard at Glenwood at present does not 
handle paint or builders’ hardware. Mr. Mc- 
Donald says that he feels that these lines are 
well taken care of by the paint and hardware 
firms of his city and does not feel like stepping 
in and taking away part of the business of these 
fellow business men. He is concentrating on 
lumber and closely allied lines. 

Mr. McDonald is well known to the lumber 
industry of the Rocky Mountain region. He is 
an active worker in the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and has served on 
the board of directors of that organization. J. 
F. Fleming is vice president of the company, 
and Roy B. Howard is secretary-treasurer, 


Redwood Mills Push Product 


San Francisco, CAuir., Sept. 15.—R. F. 
Hammatt, secretary-manager California Red- 
wood Association, returned Friday trom an in- 
spection trip through the northern counties of 
the State. He was accompanied by a group of 
engineers, and work was confined to the in- 
spection of State and county highway bridges 
and inspection of construction stocks at various 
mills which are members of the California Red- 
wood Association. On the return trip, the party 
stopped at the mouth of the Klamath River for 
an afternoon of fishing. According to Mr. 
Hammatt, the party caught eight salmon and 
four steel-head trout. 

Four shipments of structural redwood timber 
have gone into the middle West recently for 
use in highway bridges, according to the as- 
sociation. 

Purchase, by the City of San Francisco, of 
more than 1,250,000 feet of redwood for outfall 
sewer construction work, has been announced 
by Secretary-Manager Hammatt. The orders 
were placed with several mills, all members of 
the association. The redwood was selected 
after a series of tests made by the city’s. engi- 
neering department. 

Max Cook, farmstead engineer of the as- 
sociation, returned this week from an extensive 
trade exploitation and extension trip through 
southern California. 








PROVENDER 


“The latest is food from wood.” 
“Knotholes will do for doughnuts, I s’pose?” 














Lumber stacked out in the open while undergoing thorough seasoning 
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West Coast Lumber 


New Pondosa Pine Company 


SpoKANE, WaASH., Sept. 13.—The Chinook 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. is the name of 
a new firm here engaged in the manufacture 
of Pondosa pine window and door frames, lum- 
ber, moldings and box shook; however, the 
official and working personnel of the firm has 
had long and varied experience in the manufac- 
ture and sale of such products. 

The company operates in Indian timber which 
lies along the Columbia River (and of which 
there is sufficient for fifty years’ run), has two 
sawmills with a capacity of 150,000 feet a shift, 
a frame factory making 1,200 frames a shift, 
and a complete planing mill and box factory. 

The timber is genuine Pondosa pine, grow- 
ing at high altitudes, with a soft, uniform tex- 
ture. The trees attain a height of 150 feet 
and a diameter of 48 inches in the matured 
timber the company is using. The logs are 
brought over the company’s 42 miles of rail- 
road to the main line of the Great Northern 
Railroad and travel an additional 110 miles to 
the plant at Spokane. Part of the lumber is 
air dried and part is kiln dried. All of the 
lumber used for frames is kiln dried. 

At the plant at Spokane the lumber is worked 
up into window and door frames, special order 
frames, trim, cut stock, cut-to-length moldings 
and box shook. This firm also sells the usual 
grades of selects, shop and common. 

Shook are cut for apple boxes, lettuce crates, 
powder boxes, boxes for meat packers etc., and 
all the shook are put through equalizing saws 
which insure square ends that will make boxes 
of perfect shape. 

J. H. Knaggs is sales manager, and it is his 
boast that orders are shipped when promised— 
not later. Officers of the company are: E. H. 
Stanton, president and general manager; A. W. 
Tenglund, assistant manager; and F. C. Dodds, 
secretary. 

——__ 


Firm Prices for Rail Trade 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 13.—Representative 
millmen, meeting at Tacoma on Thursday, 
Sept. 11, unanimously approved adopting a firm 
price basis for lumber sales in the rail trade, 
beginning Sept. 20, it was announced today by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Col. 
W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of the asso- 
ciation, who proposed the plan, was directed by 
the group to have the program in readiness by 
that date, and to follow, at the earliest possible 
moment, with a similar plan for sales in the 
Atlantic coast domestic cargo trade. 

Col. Greeley stated at the meeting that “we 
will have 80 percent, or very close to it, in the 
rail market, with the movement supported by 
practically all the larger institutions of the 
industry.” By 80 percent, he explained, was 
meant mills whose aggregate shipments in the 
rail trade last year totaled that percentage of 
the whole in the classification. He urged the 
industry to start the program in the rail trade 
and then, when it was established there, en- 
large it to cover domestic cargo markets, be- 
ginning with the Atlantic coast. This recom- 
mendation was followed by the meeting. 

The individual firm price plan was explained 
by Col. Greeley as meaning an individual list 
to be issued by the mill, containing the man- 
agement’s own prices and conditions of sale; 
this list to be firm until supplanted by another 
list from the same company. New or corrected 
lists may be issued as often as the management 
wishes, but no sales are to be made by a mill 
during the life of a list at lower prices than 
those published in such list. 

A poll of those present at the meeting re- 
garding their operating plans indicates that the 
present production schedules—below 50 percent 
of capacity during recent weeks—will be con- 
tinued at least until the first of the year. 

Practically all industries operate their sales 
on published lists, it was explained by associa- 


tion officials. Lumber in this territory has 
been heretofore sold “at the market” the large 
bulk of the sales being subject to individual 
bargaining between buyer and seller. The ef- 
fect of present practice, during the last year 
when a low volume of business was coming in, 
has been a decrease in values to far below 
costs, while the individual millman and the 
buyer are left without a definite idea about cur- 
rent values for various items of stock. When 
each mill announces to the trade its own prices 
and conditions of sale, a large measure of the 
present confusion and price demoralization is 
expected to be dissipated. The program has 
nothing to do with price agreements. Each 
mill is entirely responsible for its own list; the 
only requirement is that it stick to it when once 
published, until another is issued. 





Who Pays for Reinspection 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 13.—Replying to the 
question “Who pays the cost of reinspection?” 
Roy A. Dailey, manager of the north Coast dis- 
trict of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, cites two typical instances and 
interprets grading and dressing rules in a letter 
dated Sept. 9 as follows: 


Two typical cases of the sort members in- 
quire about are before us. One is a three- 
car shipment of yard stock. On the first 
car inspector reports certain items 12% per- 
cent off grade; on the second car 7 percent 
off. The third car was up to grade. Ship- 
per takes the position that as this order was 
for about 80,000 feet, and stock degraded in 
all three cars was less than 5 percent of the 
total footage, buyer should pay for the cost 
of reinspection. 

In the second case the item complained of 

in a single mixed car shipment was found 
to be 15 percent off grade, but figuring the 
degraded stock in its relation to the entire 
earload, the percentage off grade in the 
shipment was less than 5 percent, therefore 
shipper asks if cost of inspection should 
not be paid by buyer. 

Anyone uncertain about this question will 
have it clearly answered by carefully read- 
ing the following paragraphs quoted from 
the current West Coast reinspection and 
shipping provisions of No. 9 Grading and 
Dressing Rules dated July 1, 1929: 

“(f) Each item in a carload or a cargo 
shall be considered as of the grade invoiced 
if, upon official association reinspection 
under the grading and inspection rules under 
which the lumber has been graded and sold, 
95 percent therefore or more is found to be 
of said grade. Where the degrades are in 
excess of 5 percent of such items, or where 
the degrades are found upon official reinspec- 
tion to be more than one grade lower than 
the grade invoiced, the degrades shall be 
the property of the seller. 

“(g) The expense of such reinspection 
shall be borne by the shipper if the item 
complained of is found to be more than 5 
percent below grade: if 5 percent or less, the 
expense of such inspection shall be borne by 
the buyer, but in either case, the person 
calling for the reinspection shall be respon- 
sible to the association for the cost thereof.” 

While we are on this subject it might be 
well to quote another paragraph underlining 
the points on which we receive inquiries 
from time to time indicating these points are 
not universally understood or appreciated. 

“(e) In case of complaint regarding grade 
but not involving tally the buyer is required 
to accept that portion of a shipment of lum- 
ber which is up to grade or size, as the case 
may be, holding intact that portion thereof, 
the grade or size of which is in dispute, for 
official association inspection; the action on 
the part of the buyer in accepting and using 
such portion of the shipment shall not be 
construed as his acceptance of the entire 
shipment; further the buyer shall pay in ac- 
cordance with the terms of sale for that por- 
tion which he accepts but acceptance by the 
buyer of a part of a shipment does not 
prejudice his just claim on account of any 
unused material that is alleged by him to be 
below grade or not of size ordered. The 





ews Notes 


complainant buyer shall hold disputed mate- 
rial intact, properly protected, for not ex- 
ceeding 30 days from date.of request for re- 
inspection, and shall file complaint with 
seller, within 10 days from receipt of ship- 
ment. Factory lumber owing to its use and 
nature, can not be inspected fairly unless 
the shipment is kept intact.” 





Made Sales Manager of Company 


ONALASKA, WaASH., Sept. 13.—Henry A 
Brandmeir has been made sales manager of the 
Carlisle Lumber Co., this place, succeeding A. 
D. Laws. Mr. Brandmeir is well known in the 
Northwest, and also in the middle western 
States. He gained his first lumber experience 
in connection with lumber and logging opera- 
tions back in Minnesota 25 years ago and came 
west for the H. B.- Waite Mill & Timber Co. 
Later he became associated with the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. of St. Louis, Mo., operat- 
ing the plant of the Silver Lake Manufacturing 
Co., a subsidiary of that firm. From 1915 until 
1917 he was southwestern representative of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., with headquarters 
at Denver, Colo., and in the fall of the latter 
year he returned to Seattle to organize and 
promote the interests of the W. F. McCue Mer- 
cantile Co., a lumber organization. In Novem- 
ber, 1919, he severed his relations with that 
firm and organized the Brandmeir-Rounds 
Lumber Co. In 1927 he joined the Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau and after 214 years with 
it left to become mid-West representative for 
the Carlisle Lumber Co. 


Reclaiming Wood Waste 


Eucene, Ore., Sept. 13.—Perfection of a re- 
tort for reclaiming the valuable oils, acids and 
charcoal from wood waste around sawmills on 
a scale capable of commercial development and 
of such construction that each mill can set up 
a battery of retorts to replace the present burn- 
ers which destroy the waste, is announced by 
F. S. Cutler, president of the Wood Carbon- 
izing & Briquetting Co. 

Investigation and experiments of the process 
for making a complete recovery of all the val- 
uable elements found in wood waste have been 
conducted by Mr. Cutler, W. J. Cooper, chem- 
ist, and Enoch Clifton, inventor of the retort, 
for more than two years. A retort has been 
in operation at the company’s test plant in 
Linnton for more than a year, and Mr. Cutler 
said the results are entirely satisfactory. 

Through treatment by heat the wood waste 
is converted into distillates and charcoal that 
will produce 50 different. oil, acid and carbon 
bases, each of which can be further separated 
and refined for chemical use. By the use of 
wood waste for heating the retort economical 
operation is assured, Mr. Cutler said. He 
stated that for every 100 pounds of waste 
treated 10 would be consumed by the retort for 
firing the furnace. 

No effort has been made to refine the dis- 
tillates taken from the retort on a commercial 
basis, Mr. Cutler said. The process produces 
gas for heat and power, heavy and light oils, 
acid and charcoal. The charcoal has been 
used for making briquets, being bound together 
with tar from the retort. Mr. Cutler states 
tests show the briquets to be ideal for heating 
for domestic or industrial purposes. 

The retort process produces 27.7 percent gas, 
9.5 percent oils, 36.7 percent acids and 26.1 
percent charcoal from Douglas fir waste. 

Mr. Cooper is vice president and engineer 
of the company, Ashby C. Dickson is secretary, 
and the directorate includes J. C. McCoy, of 
the Valley Mills, Wells, Ore., and G. W. Coch- 
rane, of the Wrenn Lumber Co., Lyons, Ore. 
Mr. Cutler has been in the lumber business for 
several years, and is a member of the Buoy 
Cutler Lumber Co., sales agent for thirty Wil- 
lamette Valley mills. 
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Toronto, Ont., Sept. 15.—With a gratifying 
attendance and marked by the serious attention 
given to all its deliberations, the thirty-third 
annual convention of the National Hardwood 
Lumber. Association brought to a_ successful 
close last Friday night its first meeting outside 
the United States. All who were fortunate 
enough to attend this convention are enthusi- 
astic in their commendations of Canadian hos- 
pitality and this meeting has brought into closer 
relationship and greater appreciation of their 
common problems the members of the associa- 
tion from the United States and those from 
Canada. Referring to this fact, W. Frank 
Oliver, of Toronto, the new third vice president, 
said that while heretofore not more than 7 per- 
cent of the Canadian members have attended 
the annual conventions of the association, he 
felt safe in saying that in future this attendance 
will be not less than 70 percent. 

At probably no previous annual gathering of 
this association has a larger percentage of those 
who register attended the business sessions and 
certainly at none has more genuine interest been 
taken in the deliberations. Officials and mem- 
bers alike seemingly have realized the serious 
situation that confronts the industry and all came 
to this convention fully determined to make an 
effort to set the wheel of industry into motion 
again and to do everything possible to lift the 
hardwood business out of its slough of depres- 
sion. Significant action in this direction was 
taken and a movement finally inaugurated for 
the promotion of hardwoods that should have a 
far reaching and beneficial effect. 


OPENING SESSION 


The convention was welcomed to Toronto at 
its opening session on Thursday by Mayor Wel- 
born, who expressed gratification at having the 
opportunity to extend this official welcome to 
these lumbermen from the United States to 
Toronto, which he characterized as essentially 
a city of homes. He said that 70 percent of the 
people of Toronto own and occupy their own 
homes, a fact that carries a special appeal to 
members of an industry whose principal busi- 
ness is to encourage home ownership and fur- 
nish the material that plays such an important 
part in the building of homes. The mayor 
pointed to Toronto as an outstanding example 
of what may be accomplished through public 
ownership of utilities and referred with pride to 
the churches and educational institutions of the 
city. 

President R. C; Stimson spoke briefly, but 
feelingly in response to the cordial welcome 
and then introduced as the first speaker Hon. 
William Finlayson, minister of mines and for- 
ests of the Province of Ontario, who spoke on 
the natural resources of Canada. In this coun- 
try, he said, are large quantities of maple and 
birch, though in the North, especially, soft- 
woods largely predominate. Under the control 
of his department are 125,000,000 acres of 
timber land. Canada, he said, is in a much 
better position to conserve and reforest its 
timber lands than is the United States, for the 
reason that only timber rights, and not the 
lands, are sold. Thus the Government, retain- 
ing ownership of the lands, does not have to 
expend funds in the purchase of great areas for 
national forests, but can devote its entire re- 
sources and energy to the protection of grow- 
ing timber and to the reforestation of the cut- 
over lands. Fire protection is the great prob- 
lem. Protected by towers and telephones are 
25,000,000 acres, while 100,000,000 acres are 
protected by air patrols. Canada took the lead 
in the use of airplanes for forest patrol and 
protection and has found it both economical and 
successful. 





Speaking of the advantages of protection and 
reforestation, he said that when a mine is ex- 
hausted nothing is left, but when timber has 
been removed it can be replaced. He made a 
strong plea for a realization of the necessity of 
keeping the output of lumber within the bounds 
of reasonable demand and to the desirability of 
a renewal of the forest resources. The sooner 
people realize that timber is not a mine but a 
crop the better it will be for the country and 
through this realization he visualized the time 
the English speaking people would dominate 
and control the timber resources of the world. 
Now is a good time to curtail lumber production 
and a good time to think about forest reproduc- 
tion. He extended a cordial invitation to the 
lumbermen to remain after the convention and 
under the direction of his department see some- 
thing of the great natural resources of Ontario. 

President’s Address 

In his annual address President R. C. Stim- 
son, of Memphis, Tenn., pointed with pride to 
the fact that the association, through its mem- 
berships in Canada, 


England, the Philip- 
pines and other coun- 
tries, has become more 
than national and is a 
truly international or- 
ganization. 


While the 


R. Cc. 


STIMSON, 
Memphis, Tenn., 
tetiring President 
of Association 


association has had 
many ups and downs, 
the last year has been 
a particularly stormy 
one for the organiza- 
tion and for the in- 
dustry, but through the 
loyal assistance of the 
directors and co-operation of the members the 
storms have been safely weathered and the as- 
sociation begins a new year of activity pre- 
pared to render better service than ever before. 
He advised that the chief activity of the as- 
sociation is in its inspection department. Last 
year four inspectors were placed in the Philip- 
pines in order to establish uniformity of inspec- 
tion in the Philippine mills that are members 
of the Philippine Hardwood Association. 

He mentioned the increasing importance of 
correct credit information and referred to the 
organization of a credit bureau and the excel- 
lent results that have followed. He also dis- 
cussed briefly the plans for a vigorous campaign 
of trade promotion and advertising for hard- 
woods. 

President Stimson paid a glowing tribute to 
the former secretary, Frank Fish, whose death 
occurred shortly after the 1929 convention, in- 
corporating in his address the beautiful and elo- 
quent tribute that had been written by Earl 


L. S. BEALE, 
Chicago; 
Re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer of 
Association 





——— 


Palmer. He then congratulated the association 
upon its good fortune in having had available a 
worthy successor to this great organizer and 
executive and introduced the new secretary- 
treasurer, L. S. Beale, who presented his first 
official report, as follows: 


New Secretary Presents Report 


In presenting this report to your thirty. 
third annual convention, I do so with the 
feeling of being somewhat of an usurper of 
a privilege and honor, because that right has 
for twenty-four years past belonged to an- 
other individual who performed his tasks go 
well and gave you records of year after year 
which were of such great satisfaction to you 
that it would seem that nothing should ever 
deprive him of the pleasure he derived from 
presenting his statements, nor deprive you of 
that contentment and confidence which you 
had a right to feel while he was in charge 
of your institution. But just as the Great 
Reaper is no respecter of persons, so He is 
with organizations, and now we come to a 
dividing line in the history of this organiza- 
tion, but one which I am confident will rep- 
resent a distinction in color only and not in 
the size, character or effect of the picture. 

My confidence in the future of this asso- 
ciation is due to many things not necessarily 
controlled by its secretary. First of all, this 
association is different from many such organ- 
izations in that it performs a service which 
has become an essential in the industry it 
represents. Administrations may come and 
g0, but National inspection will always be a 
necessity so long as hardwood lumber is 
hought and sold. Numerous movements have 
started up calculated to eclipse or encroach 
upon its services and one or two of these still 
hover obscurely in the background, but none 
of them has been able to obtain an enduring 
foothold in the industry nor make headway 
against the rock-bottom fact that National 
inspection is the one permanent and trust- 
worthy medium which serves alike the seller 
and buyer of hardwoods with undeviating im- 
partiality and effectiveness. While an asso- 
ciation provides a needed service for its in- 
dustry its life and strength are assured. 

This organization has strength because of 
the very character of its membership. I 
don’t believe any association secretary has a 
finer type of men to work with as a whole 
than those who constitute the constant mem- 
bership of this association. As much as any 
other single factor, it is the loyalty of these 
men to their organization which has given 
it the strength to withstand attacks and to 
adhere strictly to sound, fair and forceful pol- 
icies. To most of these this organization is 
a fraternity more than a trade association. 
Lifelong friendships between competitors have 
been formed by the contacts provided by these 
meetings. This fraternal spirit provides a 
strength, the source of which has often been 
a mystery to those outside. 

With these factors and conditions prevail- 
ing, as well as others not mentioned but well 
known to you, I am sure you can share with 
me the confidence I have in the continued 
beneficial influence of the association upon 
the hardwood industry. But as this is in- 
tended as a report rather than prophecy, let 
us review the activities of the year. 


Credit Reporting Service 


At your last convention you were prom- 
ised the development of a credit reporting 
service to be sponsored by the association, the 
details of which had not been worked out at 
that time. This service was, as promised, 
completed and put into operation on March 
10, this year. It has been functioning effec- 
tively under the management of the Credit 
Clearing House, whose subsidiary, the Credit 
Clearing House Adjustment Corporation, has 
so successfully handled collections for our 
members during the last two years. 

The credit reporting service is based on an 
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anada Makes for Closer Relationships 


interchange of credit information between 
members and the forms used provide for 
divulging information of a character not here- 
tofore available through any credit agency. 
It has been constructed for hardwood lumber- 
men upon suggestions by hardwood lumber- 
men, and those who have used it commend 
the service highly. It will be described more 
in detail as a part of this meeting. 


Collection Service 

This credit reporting service is the out- 
growth of the collection service which pre- 
ceded it, and I believe that under present con- 
ditions the connection which we made two 
years ago with the Credit Clearing House 
Adjustment Corporation for handling collec- 
tions is more valuable than ever to our 
members. 

There can be no disputing the fact that 
our industry needs this service which we have 
provided. With business far below normal 
and with our customers hard pressed for busi- 
ness, the collection of our accounts receivable 
assumes an ever-mounting importance, and 
the intelligence, speed and constructive meth- 
ods with which they are handled can in a 
business year develop into an important fac- 
tor between profitable and unprofitable opera- 
tions. This is particularly true where debtors 
are at remote points and not easily accessible. 
For debtors of this type, the Credit Clearing 
House provides us with an adjustment service 
through which our members’ claims are han- 
dled by a traveling adjuster, seasoned and ex- 
perienced in the collection of delinquent ac- 
counts, who personally travels to see your 
debtor, makes demand for payment and re- 
ports to you not only the result of this 
demand, but also gives a graphic report of 
the condition of the debtor’s business, together 
with his adjustment report, which covers all 
the details and gives his recommendation as 
to what further steps should be taken. Fre- 
quently this report suggests leniency and co- 
operation with the debtor, with a view to 
keeping the debtor in business and holding 
another customer for you. 

When you consider that this adjuster’s ex- 
penses are paid by the Credit Clearing House 
and that its efforts in your behalf are made 
entirely on a contingent basis, with a charge 
of only a percentage of the amount collected, 
we feel that you will agree that we have 
added, in this alone, a valuable activity to 
our association work. 

*” * = * ok 

We strongly recommend that all of our 
members co-operate with us in this work by 
centralizing all of their collections and adjust- 
ments with the Credit Clearing House. We 
say this with the knowledge that by doing so 
they will employ in their own interests the 
best available service and at the same time 
help the present situation in our industry. 


Consumers’ Register 


Our Consumers’ Register continues to pro- 
vide a service of value to our members. A 
new edition is now being prepared and will 
have two features of improvement. In addi- 
tion to listing the lumber requirements of 
hundreds of consumers, it will now contain a 
list of veneer and plywood requirements. Fur- 
thermore, the new edition will be indexed to 
list consumers under the various species as 
well as to list them geographically as has 
been done heretofore. The publication of this 
register involves considerable expense and 
effort, but it is furnished free to all members 
in good standing. 


Trade Extension Activities 


At our last meeting one of the outstanding 
features of interest was the presentation of 
a plan for promoting the use of hardwood lum- 
ber. As a part of this program you will be 
addressed by an outstanding man in the ad- 
vertising field and the present status of the 
contemplated campaign will be described, It 
should be recorded here, however, that this 
Subject is still a live one and under present 


conditions is of more importance than ever 
to those who expect to make their living in 
the hardwood field. Your earnest considera- 
tion of this subject when presented is nec- 
essary to completion of the plans outlined 
a year ago. 

New Offices 


It has always appeared inconsistent to me, 
that an association representing the hardwood 
industry should be housed in quarters with 
floors of carpet and linoleum and walls of 
plaster. The expiration of our lease in the 
Straus Building this year offered an oppor- 
tunity to seek quarters of a more suitable 
character and with the possibility of also se- 
curing some needed additional space, without 
at the same time incurring additional ex- 
pense. This thought was presented to a num- 
ber of members who approved of it and agreed 
to co-operate to make it possible. The result 
has been the accomplishment of the objectives 
hardwood floors and walls, more space and 
even less expense. 

The necessary lumber and veneers were do- 
nated by several members. They were manu- 
factured into wood- 
work, finished and in- 
stalled by Matthews 
Bros. Manufacturing 
Co., of Milwaukee, on 
a basis which waived 
their profit. Such ex- 





pense as the associa- 
tion was called upon 
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to stand in connec- 
tion with this instal- 
lation was’ incorpo- 
rated in our lease 
Toronto, Ont.; with the building 
=xtended Greetings owners and the an- 
to Visitors nual payment under 
the lease for the next 
five years is $1,150 per year under our pre- 
vious rental and $2,250 per year less for the 
succeeding five years. In addition there is 
500 square feet more space and nothing has 
been sacrificed in location. The Buckingham 
Building is new and thoroughly modern. 

The floor material was donated by members, 
but the association paid for its installation. 
This item and some additional furnishings 
and equipment involved in the change in quar- 
ters make up a moderate item of expense in 
this year’s report, but from now on the new 
quarters represent a substantial saving, as 
well as providing the best display of hardwood 
lumber and its uses to be found in Chicago. 

I believe the members who contributed these 
materials deserve the thanks and appreciation 
of our membership in addition to that which 
I have already extended to them. Many of 
these contributions run into several hundred 
dollars in value and the whole installation in- 
cluding floors and woodwork probably would 
have involved an outlay of $25,000 if pur- 
chased through the usual process. I should 


W. F. OLIVER, 


cessions to Furniture Men in Adopting Inspection Rules Report 


like, therefore, to let this record show the 
names of these contributors which are as 
follows: 


Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind., Quar- 
tered White Oak Lumber. 

Bird’s-eye Veneer Co., 
Bird’s-eye Maple Veneers. 

E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., Oak and 
Walnut Floors. 

Brunswick Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill., Birch 
Veneers. 

Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Chicago, II1., 
Quartered Figured Red Gum Lumber. 

Louisville Veneer Mills, Louisville, Ky., 
Quartered Figured Red Gum Veneers and 
Quartered White Oak Veneers. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wis., Birch Lum- 
ber. 

Pierson-Hollowell Lumber Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Walnut Lumber and Veneers. 

Underwood Veneer Co., Wausau, Wis., Maple 
Lumber. 

Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, New York City, 
Cuban Mahogany and Veneers. 

Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermans- 
ville, Mich., Maple and Birch Floors. 

Wood Mosaic Co., Louisville, Ky., Quartered 
White Oak Floor, Chestnut Lumber and 
Veneers. 


Escanaba, Mich., 


Membership 


Total membership reported at our last con- 
vention was 1,140. During the fiscal year just 
closed we have taken off the membership 
roll 204 names, of which 174 were active mem- 
bers and 30 associate members. During the 
same period we have received and accepted 
applications from 71, of which 61 are active 
and 10 in the associate division. The mem- 
bership total as of Aug 31, 1930, therefore 
stands at 1,007 or a net decrease of 11 percent. 

The larger proportion of this decrease is 
due to failures, withdrawals from business or 
poor business and an effort at economy so far 
as can be determined from reasons given by 
members. Only three resigned because of 
some dissatisfaction. Many of these who have 
resigned because of poor business or as a 
measure of economy will be on our rolls again 
when business improves, according to my be- 
lief and in many cases according to the state- 
ments of the members themselves. 

These figures represent the experiences of a 
number of other associations and, in fact, are 
much better than most of them. It is not 
news to you that the hardwood business has 
been worse this year than for many years 
past, yet we obtained within 14 of as many 
new members this last year as in the preced- 
ing year which was a much better year as to 
business conditions. Outright new members, 
those who had not been members before, nume 
bered only two less than applied in the preced- 
ing year. Of those who are today actively 
engaged in the hardwood lumber business and 
eligible for membership, I believe I am con- 
servative in stating that between 85 and 90 
percent are members of this organization. 

According to the best classification we can 
make of our active membership, it is now 
constituted of almost equal percentages of 
those engaged in manufacturing and those 
engaged in the resale of hardwoods. About 
20 percent are both manufacturers and whole- 
salers. Tio me this presents a most healthful 
condition and one guaranteeing the continued 
functioning of the association impartially and 
fairly in the interests of the entire hardwood 
industry. 


Inspection Department 


Our staff of salaried inspectors now num- 
bers 59, including the chief inspector. This 
represents a reduction of nine inspectors as 
compared to our staff of one year ago. A 
greater reduction of the force would be in 
keeping with the reduced movement of lumber 
which has prevailed in the last year, but 
there are now many headquarters for inspec- 
tion service where we have only one man so 
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that to reduce the force materially below the 
present number would involve for many mem- 
bers an increase in the distance an inspector 
would have to travel in reaching his work, 
which carries with it an increase in the ex- 
pense of inspection in those cases. Further 
reduction may become necessary but has been 
deferred, because of a policy of maintaining 
the best possible service for the members, and 
in the belief that there may be some improve- 
ment soon in the volume of lumber moving. 
In fact, August showed an improvement over 
July and for several months previous there 
had been a steady decline in volume. 

The total of original inspections for the 
year is 117,987,843 feet. This is a decline 
from the previous year of 63,347,357 feet, but 
according to the best figures obtainable is only 
in ratio to the decline in the movement of 
hardwoods during the year. Reinspections 
were conducted on 1,716,957 feet which is 1% 
percent of the original inspections. Claims 
under the association’s guaranty developed on 
762,958 feet which is approximately two- 
thirds of one percent of the original inspec- 
tions. The amount of claims paid is $7,947.04. 

These percentages of reinspections and 
claims compare very closely with the records 
of many years back and appear to represent 
the maximum of efficiency which can be ob- 
tained; in fact they indicate a splendid record 
of careful and consistent application of the 
grading rules on the part of the association in- 
spectors. Credit is again due Chief Inspector 
Nelson for maintaining a high standard in 
this important field of association work. 

The amounts inspected in each of the mar- 
kets, together with earnings and expense of 
maintenance are as follows: 

Market Feet 
Asheville, N. C 


Earnings Expense 
1,438,536 $2,945.92 $3,974.48 


Beaumont, Tex........ 1,064,43 2,101.33 3,251.65 
re, Bes ccccesdes 2,370,918 3,871.33 3.590.51 
DP i. Bereveses 3,504,845 5,640.36 5,998.12 
Caive, Ei... ec. oeeeee 1,635,061 2,603.25 3,176.37 
CRIGRMMO cccces ~eeeeee 3,611,739 6,020.70 6,118.74 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 2,953,091 4,977.00 5,990.51 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 3,978,194 6,482.29 5,623.73 
OS eee 3,575,698 5,062.74 5,697.07 


 S A Sear 2,632,799 4,178.18 3,797.67 
Grand Rapids & Sagi- 





Oe Deve kecadcaen 5,169,499 7,644.45 8,753. 
Helena, Ark...... ~eee 1,609,330 2,245.62 2, 3.7 
Huntsville, Ont........ 2,863,407 4,168.88 3,534.5 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 1,438,655 2,726.83 3,367. 
Jackson, Miss......... 3,353,499 5,276.20 5,916.6 
Knoxville, Tenn.. ... 3,491,424 6,055.94 6,454. 
Ph Cccceeve vedas 2,116,886 3,037.90 3,328. 
Los Angeles, Calif.... 1,992,088 3,112.95 3,583. 
Pe Mi eeenccens $4,331,736 6,285.25 7,360.3: 
i 1,967,752 3,036.35 3,408. 
Memphis, Tenn........ 9,778,054 14,590.30 13,915.82 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 2,919,016 4,197.07 5,076.05 
Se eee 3,237,564 5,459.40 4,706.13 
Monroe, La..... 2,675,020 4,563.05 4,096.27 
Montreal, Que... eae 525,279 7,066.04 9,479.18 
Nashville, Tenn....... 9,087 2,009.75 3,027.18 
New Orleans, La...... 31,782 4,433.32 6,343.52 
meer Tee Civ .<cccaes 9,226 6,395.90 6,823.23 
,. Wtievesteennas 883 3,862.75 3,931.83 


Oshkosh and Antigo, 





_. eras ree 489 3,365.86. 5,309.44 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 178 3,365.97 3,263.00 
Pine Bluff, Ark....... 2,086,533 3,567.3 3,596.37 
Pittebergh, Pe......- 2,317,679 4,387.01 4,254.49 
OO” Se eee 2,192,317 3,976.98 4,256.43 
Reekford, Ill...-..ccece 1,412,051 2,366.33 3.250,07 
San Francisco, Calif... 2,464,875 4,369.99 3,878.62 
Savannah, Ga......... 1,859,761 3,210.95 3,292.33 
Shreveport, La........ 770,239 1,362.84 2,173.30 
i DMs ccaevewee 2,461,388 4,756,50 4,802.56 
Pe, Mion segnhewe 3,182,503 5,194.21 6,164.42 
Vicksburg, Miss....... 2,260,162 3,512.37 4,702.07 
Michigan and Wiscon- 

sin Mills . ctvadens Seeeenee Roem. cavGwwe 

Pinances 


In conformity with the policy of the asso- 
ciation which has always prevailed, all bills 
presented and due have been paid. The re- 
ceipts, disbursements and present financial 
condition as shown by the association ledgers 
and verified by our auditors, Ernst & Ernst, 
are as follows: 


Balance reported at convention as of 
i ns daa da ada ae ulne taxes $100,405.01 
Receipts 
Membership dues and initia- 
tion fees vase cee ee .-$ 73,513.35 
re CO oe neesineewe 221,699.44 
Advertising in year book.... 15,857.17 
Sale of rule books........ ; 797.90 
Interest on bank balance , 1,098.57 
Interest on investments... a 2,154.01 
Dividends on group insurance 
WEGNER s.ccoveseecessrcenes 695.69 
Refunds — Advances to em- 
ployees, printing etc.... 5,607.68 
De cose dvewnd os onveues eeseen 321,423.81 


$421,828.82 
Disbursements— 
Inspectors’ salaries... .. -$170.328.57 
Inspectors’ expenses......... 47,529.28 
Secretary-treasurer, assistant 
secretaries and office force— 
salaries and expenses...... 46,923.86 


Advances to employees..... . 9,660.45 
General office expenses...... 4,009.21 
RES ee ee a Pas 9,581.35 
Expense of laying hardwood 

eee BD  Giietenvctncsece 768.85 
Postage and printing........ 7,620.37 


Convention and 
SE sadeettwactaane a 9,777.66 





eee 7,407.61 
Legal and professional serv- 

re ae eer 1,569.50 
Reinspection claims ......... 7,947.04 
Trade extension expenses.... 7,221.60 
Office furniture and equip- 

TT a ee a ee 3,525.25 
Miscellaneous expenses...... 1,017.77 
Refunds—Inspection fees and 

membership dues.......... 302.25 

$335,190.62 
Less Deductions Made: 
Insurance premiums 

deducted from sal- 

OO. cucaoens Keseas $2,301.12 
Advances to employ- 

ees deducted from 

GHENT cccvsietece 4,125.00 6,426.12 
cD 328,764.50 
Leaving balance in banks on 

er, ee es . oe he eens ee $ 31,168.69 

and investments........... 61,895.63 $ 93,064.32 


In addition the books show outstanding 

Rr ere ere reer re 
Advances to employees..............+:. 3,580.00 
Accrued interest on investments........ 





Bringing total resources on Sept. 1, 

Se: UP Wkndee ta bacecsaereens ee ned $128,877.12 

On Dee. 1 last year there was put into ef- 
fect a reduction in the fees for inspection. 
On the amount inspected since that date this 
reduction accounts for $9,409.37 of the re- 
duced income for the year. The statement 
also reflects an item of expense not ordinarily 
incurred, that is, $7,221.60 for trade extension 
development which was authorized during the 
preceding year. There were also items of ex- 
pense in connection with the new offices which 
will be more than offset by savings in the 
next few years, but which nevertheless ap- 
pear as out-of-the-ordinary expense for this 
year. 

Regardless of these items, the cash posi- 
tion has been maintained practically on a par 
with the preceding year when there was re- 
ported $53,005.01. While the cash in bank 
as shown by this report is $31,168.69 it should 
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be noted that $14,495.63 of this difference is 
simply a transfer of cash to the purchase of 
securities, there now being an increase of that 
amount in the U. S. Liberty bonds held by the 
association. Cash and securities held total 
only $7,340.69 less than one year ago. 

Due mostly to the large reduction in in- 
spection volume, the earned income for the 
year was $98,507.94 less than the preceding 
year. However, expenses were reduced in 
many directions and the association surplus 
has been affected by less than half of this 
amount, namely, $46,221.06, leaving the pres- 
ent resources at the very substantial figure of 
$128,877.12. In only five years have the asso- 
ciation’s resources been more than this 
amount and they were less as recently as 
1926. 


ee) 
Conclusion 

I want to place in this record my apprecia. 
tion for the loyal and efficient assistance of 
our staff, many of whom. have been serving 
you for a long period of years. H. J. Puller 
has been in the organization since 1910, Migs 
K. V. Lyons since 1906, Miss C. Blaikie since 
1909. E. W. Treen is a new member of the 
family and has taken up the position of ag. 
sistant secretary formerly occupied by my- 
self. He is a graduate of the New York State 
College of Forestry, has had many years’ ex. 
perience in the hardwood lumber business 
and is well fitted in many ways for the duties 
assigned to him. He is in attendance here 
and I hope those of you who do not already 
know him will make his acquaintance while 
here. 

In closing this, my first annual report as 
your secretary, I want to express my appre- 
ciation for the encouragement and support 
given by the entire membership through ag 
year trying to both yourselves and the asgo- 
ciation management. I want to thank that 
fine body of gentlemen constituting our 
board of directors for the confidence and co- 
operation they have extended to me. I am 
willing to go on record that no trade asgo- 
ciation secretary with such a group behind 
him can offer any alibi for failure to accom- 
Plish anything within the proper scope of the 
organization. 

I pledge to you my whole hearted efforts in 
your interests, for the good of the industry 
and for those things for which this associa- 
tion has always stood. 


Charting a Course 


Peculiarly apropos and of especial interest 
was the address of Prof. Hugh P. Baker, dean 
of the College of Forestry, Syracuse University, 
whose subject was “Charting the Course of a 
Trade Association.” Prof. Baker for a number 
of years was dean of the College of Forestry, 
which he left to engage in association work, 
but now is back in his former responsible posi- 
tion. His experience with the American Pulp 
& Paper Association and later with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States has 
given him an insight into association prob- 
lems that especially qualifies him _intel- 
ligently and helpfully to discuss the subject 
that had been assigned to him. He told of 
what the chamber is doing in the develop- 
ment of trade association work and expressed 
the belief that the road has been charted so 
“you can go a long way toward reaching a 
basis of sound profits.” He briefly outlined the 
restrictions of the antitrust laws, which he 
termed the rules of the road, and urged the 
lumbermen to be good sports, observe the rules, 
and their association could be of tremendous 
benefit to them. He named some of the things 
that business men can do through their associa- 
tions, as follows: 

They can not agrees as to prices. This is 
not only illegal, but in his opinion, uneco- 
nomic, 

They can not agree to restrict production. 

They can not allocate sales territory. 

He remarked that there is great need in 
American business for better credit informa- 
tion, but— 

They can not legally distribute white or 
black lists. 

A better knowledge of costs is essential, 
but— 

They can not agree as to an average cost 
of doing business. 


There is a great need, he said, for the de- 
velopment of more complete and accurate facts, 
but when compiling figures they must be given 
out only as facts and must not be interpreted by 
the association. 

Men enter into business for the purpose of 
making a profit and there is no excuse for an 
industry not working at a profit. The trade 
association has proved its usefulness and has 
come to stay. 

He spoke of the changed attitude of bankers 
toward the associations and said that credit now 
is largely based on the ability and the willing- 
ness of manufacturers to get together with their 
competitors for the good of the business. Not 
more than 40 percent of the factors in business 
are under individual control, he said. The bal- 
ance are outside of individual control, and, as 
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never before, it is necessary for individuals to 
come together and pool their efforts. The as- 
sociation that is doing a real service is the one 
that is successful in projecting its service into 
the daily problems of its members. He men- 
tioned among the problems that face business 
and industry : 

Overproduction, or underconsumption. 

Price cutting. 

Declining business through failure to main- 
tain standards of quality and service. 

Stagnation from failure to recognize the im- 
portant place of technical and merchandising 
research. 

Failure to develop satisfactory business 
terms and adhere to them. 

Production problems, physical operation of 
pusiness, competitive relationships etc. 


In view of the restrictive antitrust laws, can 
these problems be met? The reply is yes, but 
only through trade associations. 


Prof. Baker referred to the buying of busi- 
ness as an especially vicious practice. He said 
there is great need for the development and 
proper use of statistics secured through the 
interchange of actual figures from the books of 
business concerns. With an industry-wide busi- 
ness statement the individual may make a com- 
parison with his own statement and with sound 
judgment can then determine upon policies of 
production and price. The development of more 
accurate facts offers the best opportunity to live 
trade associations and through the associations 
the development of sound programs for indus- 
try. The associations may develop an indus- 
try consciousness and they have a right to 
speak in national business. 


Prof. Baker is a pleasing speaker and his 
address made a profound impression. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The Thursday afternoon session opened with 
a paper by F. L. Bauer, of the Credit Clearing 
House, who outlined the value of proper credit 
information and told of the work of the Bureau. 

In beginning his report, Mr. Bauer empha- 
sized the belief that “no discussion of inter- 
change credit facts can be had without estab- 
lishing firmly the fact that co-operation is the 
basis of it. Co-operation and confidence are 
the real bases of all sound business relations.” 
He pointed out that through co-operation the 
membership of the National association has 
been molded into one of the strongest organi- 
zations of its kind in America; that through 
the confidence the members have in its work- 
ings they accept its inspection regulations be- 
cause they are confident these regulations are 
just and fair, this despite the fact that no law 
of community, State or nation can make ob- 
ligatory such inspections as final. 

He asked that if the members were willing 
to co-operate in inspection of material, would 
they not co-operate in inspecting credit respon- 
sibilities before shipping their goods? He em- 
phasized the importance of credit to the mem- 
bers, pointing out that while some carry credit 
insurance this sort of insurance does not protect 
them from losses caused by trade abuses or 
violations of the association’s code of business 
ethics. He declared that the reports of the inter- 
change bureau would eliminate a large per- 
centage of credit losses and difficulties over 
unethical trade practices. 

He mentioned three major causes of bank- 
ruptcy—negligence; giving too much credit, and 
accepting too much credit; and went on to say 
that when a dealer is negligent it is reflected 
in his method of conducting his business. How- 
ever, this dealer can be shown how to get back 
into line and be saved from bankruptcy. The 
dealers who give too much credit and those 
who accept too much credit finally get in the 
— where they are unable to pay their 
ebts. 

He pointed out that too many dealers look 
upon the granting of credit as a sort of gam- 
ble, but “there is no class of information that 
will so materially assist you in deciding the 
advisability of taking a chance as the actual 
experience of the houses selling. It clearly 


shows you that the chance is one that you 
should not take at all, or places it in the class 
of the ‘legitimate business hazards,’ ” 

He spoke of the association’s code of ethics 
and declared that the records of the collection 
department show that many disputed items have 
been charged off as losses because the code had 
been violated. He said that the reports of the 
interchange credit bureau carry information on 
ethics as well as credits. He pointed out that 
the only satisfactory method to investigate a 
buyer’s credit standing is to look up the ledgers 
of the creditor and this is the work of the 
bureau. Mr. Bauer then proceeded to tell how 
this information is gathered, how a record is 
secured of all members selling any one account, 
of the comments from banks, attorneys etc. 


Where to Get Correct Information 


The continued business depression, he said, 
has left thousands of customers as well as po- 
tential customers in weakened condition and 
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there are a number of pertinent questions to 
which the members would like correct answers 
—whether a dealer is paying some creditors 
while he is making others wait; whether he is 
buying his immediate needs from some other 
dealer for cash when he owes another etc. All 
these questions can be answered through the 
interchange credit report. He then cited a 
number of actual instances in which the credit 
clearing house had made investigations and re- 
ports, and how valuable such reports were. 

He pointed out that a deserving but careless 
customer could be helped back to the road of 
prosperity if the creditors of this dealer would 
refer the matter to the association credit com- 
mittee and through that body demand a show- 
down. If the dealer is honest, he could be 
helped over the rough spots by granting an 
extension under supervision of a creditors’ com- 
mittee. The dealer needs new ideas, advice, 
help and management, and this committee can 
supply and will arrange for future credit. 

In concluding, Mr. Bauer said: “We need 
prevention rather than a cure. If you gen- 
tlemen, representing the hardwood industry of 
America, will give the wholehearted co-opera- 
tion of which you are capable, you can build 
through this bureau a tower of strength im- 
pregnable to the attacks of dishonest and un- 
worthy seekers of credit. Your action in this 
effort will attract others of allied industries, 
through your bureau. The more subscribers 
to the bureau, the more efficient it becomes. 
You will then get a real thrill in the knowledge 
that you are doing your share to curtail the 
increasing and staggering loss which each year 
cuts into your profits.” 

Following Mr. Bauer, Carl Waldron, a Chi- 
cago attorney, read an interesting paper on 
“Some Common Legal Problems in Hardwood 


Controversies.” This was one of the most 
interesting features of the convention. 

[Attorney Waldron’s paper appears on pages 
51-53 of this issue ——Eprror. ] 


The Business Outlook 


“The Business Outlook” was the subject of 
an address by W. C. Clark, vice president of 
S. W. Straus & Co., New York and Chicago. 
It was heard with close attention and keen 
interest. Mr. Clark said that not the stock 
market crash altogether, but also what went 
before it, was responsible for the business de- 
pression that has been in evidence for so many 
months. The tremendous boom. in the building 
and automobile industries during the seven years 
intervening between 1922 and 1929 stimulated 
every other industry. This was accompanied 
by the new philosophy of full employment at 
high wages. Toward the end of that period 
installment selling was invoked to encourage 
and hasten mass buying. The country is now 
paying the price of its excesses of 1922-29. 
There developed over-production of some basic 
commodities and commodities in international 
trade were overproduced. As a result of these 
conditions the business boom really had cul- 
minated before the stock market crash came. 
Then came declining production, reduced con- 
sumption and smaller profits. Then came un- 
employment and decreased consumer purchas- 
ing power. The important question is, “Where 
are we now in the economic depression?” 

Mr. Clark said that in a number of lines in- 
dications of improvement have begun to evi- 
dence themselves. Among these he noted: 


Steel ingot production is higher. 

Car loadings have turned upward. 

Retail trade shows some evidences of im- 
provement in parts of the country. 

Business sentiment is better than it was, 

The stock market is stronger. 

Savings deposits are showing a substantial 
increase. 

The bond market is a great deal better, with 
rising prices and greater activity. 

Commodity prices are showing some favor- 
able signs. 


The steady decline of commodity prices was 
an important factor in bringing on the depres- 
sion. Consumption, he said, has declined less 
rapidly than has production and some day in- 
dustries will wake up to the necessity of pro- 
ducing more rapidly. . 

The speaker expressed the belief that the 
improvement now showing up probably will be 
no more than seasonal and he does not look for 
a real, substantial impetus to business until 
early next Spring. He urged his hearers not 
to get into the dumps if the seasonal improve- 
ment fails to hold through November. From 
next spring on there will be a steady upward 
climb in business, reaching above normal in 
the fall of 1931. In the meantime he felt that 
every business man and every individual should 
do his best to focus public opinion on an effort 
to accelerate and extend public works of all 
kinds. He thought not much could be ex- 
pected from the automobile industry before the 
end of the year. Production will be considerably 
less this year than in 1929, but a more nearly 
normal demand will be seen in the early part 
of next year. 

Discussing the building industry, ‘he said there 
is continued improvement in public work and 
the residential building situation is hopeful. 
Distinct progress has been made in at least 
three lines. Much has been done to clean up 
surplus space in certain sections and supply 
and demand are getting into more nearly nor- 
mal balance. To give the necessary flexibility 
there should be a surplus of buildings available. 
He thought 10 percent surplus too great, but 
that 5 percent would be about right, and “we 
are getting close to that.” Reductions in build- 
ing costs have been brought about partly through 
decrease in prices of materials, but largely 
through increased labor efficiency. 

More funds now are available for building 
and there is a favorable situation in the build- 
ing and loan associations and the mortgage and 
trust companies. During the market boom sav- 
ings accounts were depleted to meet calls for 
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more margins, but again are being built up. Be- 
cause of an increase both in deposits and the 
number of depositors financial institutions are 
now in position to supply funds, at least for 
first mortgages. He looks for a real stimulus 
in residential building to begin making itself 
felt not later than next March. 

Mr. Clark closed his address with the thought 
that business and industry should earnestly 
tackle their problems along the lines of anal- 
ysis, research, advertising, quality, modern mer- 
chandising and co-operation. They should not 
only go after business, but should bend every 
effort to create business. 


The Committees 


Just before adjournment President Stimson 
announced appointment of following commit- 
tees: 

Officers’ reports—C. H. Barnaby, chairman; 
C. A. Goodman, G, F. Kerns, F. G. Chrisman, 
Cc. F. Maples. 

Nominations—Ed. Schoen, chairman; Daniel 
Wertz, Lorne Heeney, Gus. M. Irving, E. J. 
Young. 

Resolutions—E. V. Babcock, chairman; W. 
E. Chamberlin, George Butz, W. F. Oliver, 
Gerald Martin. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


“There must be something wrong with an 
industry that can’t be advertised,” was the key- 
note of an address by Alex. F. Osborne, of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, well 
known advertising agency of New York and 
Chicago. Mr. Osborne took for. his subject 
“Alex. in Lumberland,” cleverly paraphrasing 
the popular book “Alice in Wonderland.” He 
first spoke of the propaganda heard and seen 
almost universally that the timber supply is 
practically exhausted, that there is a scarcity of 
lumber and that other materials should be used 
wherever possible in order to conserve this rap- 
idly diminishing supply of wood and brought 
out the necessity of combatting this propaganda 
if lumber is to hold its own. He said that 
annually there are one million new masters com- 
ing in to influence the purchase of things—these 
being the million new housewives that come in 
every year. The public can have things made 
of wood. To make the public want these things 
is the big job that confronts the industry. Any- 
thing that has quality and real value can be 
advertised profitably and successfully. He then 
told of developments in connection with the 
proposed hardwood promotion campaign. 


Mr. Osborne was followed by Secretary L. 
S. Beale, who gave a brief history of two 
years’ effort to inaugurate a hardwood promo- 
tion and advertising campaign to be conducted 
by a separate organization to be known as the 
Hardwood Trade Extension Bureau. He said 
that plans had been held in abeyance out of 
deference to the wishes of other organizations 
and in the hope that the hardwood industry 
might present a united front in this trade ex- 
tension effort. Voluntary pledges had been 
made amounting to nearly $100,000. These 
pledges still are effective and will be made the 
nucleus of a campaign, which will be vigorously 
pushed. He urged the support of individuals 
and other organizations to make the campaign 
fully effective. 

John W. Bailey, Laurel, Miss., president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, ex- 
plained the position of that organization and 
assured the convention that it certainly would 
throw no obstacle in the way of the proposed 
campaign and he hoped that arrangements might 
be perfected that would assure the complete 
co-operation of all branches of the hardwood 
industry. 

It is expected that a strong committee will 
be immediately appointed to have charge of the 
campaign and a definite program will be laid 
out and undertaken. 


Report on the Rules 


The report of the inspection rules committee 
was read in detail by G. C. Ehemann, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, chairman. The proposed changes 
were read and explained paragraph by para- 


graph and while discussion was invited, few 
objections to the proposed changes were voiced. 
[The report of the committee, with the pro- 
posed changes in detail, was printed in the 
Aug. 9 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 
42.—EbIror. | 

A delegation of furniture manufacturers was 
present and after conclusion of the reading of 
the report A. P. Haake, managing director of 
the National Association of Furniture Manu- 
facturers, was given the floor and presented 
the views of the furniture manufacturers con- 
cerning, the proposed changes. His address was 
conciliatory and convincing. The sum total of 
it was that the furniture industry wanted to 
go along with the hardwood industry and work 
with it in every way possible; that the furni- 
ture manufacturers had no objection to most of 
the changes in rules offered. That industry 
might be altogether wrong in its objection to 
other changes, but it would like to have further 
time in which to consider them and to be 
shown why they were wrong if their position 
really was untenable. For the furniture manu- 
facturers he asked that the association defer 
for another year definite action on the proposed 
changes having to do with worm holes, wane, 
and number of cuttings. That his presentation 
was both pleasing and effective was demon- 
strated in the action taken later in the day. 

Following the address of Mr. Haake, other 
furniture manufacturers were invited to give 
their views and those who responded expressed 
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complete agreement with what their representa- 
tive had said. This concluded the morning ses- 


sion. 
FINAL SESSION 


For the purpose of discussion and final action 
on the report of the inspection rules committee 
the afternoon session was restricted to active 
members of the association. O. M. Krebs and 
John W. McClure, both former chairmen of 
this all important committee, said that they 
were so impressed with the earnestness, sin- 
cerity and spirit of fairness evidenced in the 
address of Mr. Haake at the morning session 
they had changed their opinions and felt that 
it would be desirable to comply with the request 
of the furniture manufacturers to eliminate 
from the report the three items to which objec- 
tion had been raised by them, and to endeavor 
during the coming year to reach a complete 
understanding with the members of the furni- 
ture industry as to these matters. Upon motion 
of Harry C. Fowler, of Macon, Ga., the con- 
vention voted unanimously to eliminate those 
paragraphs in the report referring to worm 
holes, wane, and number of cuttings, and adopt 
the remainder of the report. 

C. H. Barnaby then presented the report of 
the committee on officers’ reports, followed by 


_report of the committee on resolutions, pre- 





sented by Walter E. Chamberlin, of Boston 
This included a memorial to former secretary 
Frank Fish, deceased; thanks to the hotel; to 
E, C. Atkins & Co., for the handsome badges 
and to the firms which had supplied the ma. 
terials used in the new offices of the associa- 
tion. 

John W. McClure then offered a resolution 
of thanks and appreciation to the Canadian 
lumbermen who, under the direction of W. 
Frank Oliver, had extended such royal coyr- 
tesy to the convention and had done so much 
to make it a success. 


Election of Officers 


Officers for the ensuing year were unani- 
mously chosen as follows: 


President—John I, Shafer, South Bend, Ind. 


First vice president—John R. Thistle- 
thwaite, Opelousas, La. 
Second vice president—Max D. Miller, 


Marianna, Ark. 
Third vice 
Toronto, Ont. 


president—W. Frank Oliver, 

Directors: For three years—H. E. Kline, 
Louisville, Ky.; G. F. Christman, St. Louis, 
Mo.; J. A. Defaut, Chicago; John W. McClure, 
Memphis, Tenn.; O. M. Krebs, Memphis; 
Thomas Blagden, New York City; Preston 
Joyes, Louisville, Ky.; Howard Shead, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

For two years, to fill vacancy of W. Frank 
Oliver—Garnet Strong, Montreal, Canada. 

For one year, to fill vacancy of Max D. Mil- 
ler—Charles N. Perrin, Buffalo. 


Just before adjournment, W. B. Burruss, of 
Lynchburg, Va., aroused considerable interest 
by calling atention to the fact that the badges 
supplied to the convention were of metal and 
to be consistent he thought the secretary should 
be instructed to confer with the donors and see 
if for the next convention badges of wood 
might be obtained. He offered to secure for 
that purpose wood from the home of Patrick 
Henry or that of George Washington. 

At a board meeting immediately following 
adjournment, L. S. Beale was again elected 
secretary-treasurer and the present general of- 
fice personnel continued. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


In accordance with long established custom, 
the evening of the first day of the convention 
was devoted to a banquet and entertainment. 
This affair will stand out as eventful. in the 
history of the association, for never have the 
members been entertained with a more enjoy- 
able or more high class program. Classical 
and popular musical selections, male quartet, 
ballet dances, comedy numbers, individual and 
group dancing, acrobatics—the program ran 
the entire gamut of vaudeville entertainment of 
the highest order, while the banquet consisted 
of a typical English pheasant dinner. The sec- 
ond evening was devoted to an elaborate box- 
ing tournament and a Coney Island supper, 
nove! entertainment that was thoroughly en- 
joyed. Saturday, following final adjournment, 
a golf tournament on the Royal York golf 
course was participated in by a substantial 
number of the lumbermen, who remained over 
especially for that event. 

The success of this first convention of the 
association held outside the United States was 
a fine tribute to the Canadian contingent who 
were responsible for the details and makes cer- 
tain that the convention will again come to the 
Dominion before many years have passed. 


A distinctive feature of the convention was 
the beautiful identification badges which were 
furnished through the courtesy of E. C. Atkins 
& Co., the silver steel saw manufacturers, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. Finished in a burnished silver 
effect, the whole was surmounted by the word 
“Toronto” underneath which appeared two 
shields side by side emblematic of Canada and 
the United States. A large shield below was 


surmounted by the maple leaf of Canada, with 
suitable inscription citing that it was the 
thirty-third annual convention of the association. 
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Some Common Legal Problems of 
Hardwood Controversies 


|By Carl Waldron, Attorney, of Chicago| 


Before discussing the particular problems relating to the lumber in- 
dustry, attention may properly be called to one or two fundamental legal 
principles which will serve as a guide in avoiding obstacles. ; 

The question whether or not a contract is entire or divisable, arises 
constantly and the law is well settled with relation to the rights of the 
respective parties. Under the common law, the decisions have been 
uniform that where goods are bought and sold under an entire or in- 
divisible contract of sale, if the buyer accepts or exercises acts of own- 
ership over any part of the goods delivered under said contract, he is 
hound to accept the balance of the goods because the acceptance of part 
is regarded as an affirmance of the contract. Such a contract must be 
either affirmed as a whole by the buyer, or rescinded by him in toto, if 
the seller’s failure to perform the contract according to its terms war- 
rants such rescission. The buyer can not in such case, accept part of the 
goods so delivered and refuse to accept the balance on the theory that 
that did not conform to the provisions of the contract. If he accepts 
any part of the goods after due opportunity for an examination, he 
thereby affirms the contract and binds himself to accept the remainder. 
He has, however, a right of recoupment in an action on such contract 
for the purchase price for any damages which he has suffered by reason 
of the seller’s failure to perform the contract. 

The theory upon which this principle of law is based is that if the 
buyer elects to rescind the contract for some fault of the seller, he must 
put the seller in the same position with reference to goods delivered 
that the seller was in before the partial performance of the contract. He 
does not place the seller in such a position if he retains any part of the 
goods delivered under the contract, or if he has accepted a part of 
them and resold them to others so that he has put it out of his power 
to return the entire goods to the seller. 

A lucid statement of the law is found in the following quotation from 
Turner vs. Goodman (90 Ill. App. 339): “Where a party has in good 
faith partially performed the terms and conditions of a contract on his 
part and the other party has received the benefit of such partial perform- 
ance, and does not or can not restore to the other the fruits of such 
partial performance and place him in statu quo, then the consideration 
of the contract must be paid, less any damages suffered by reason of the 
failure to perform the contract.” 


Common Law Contracts of Sale 


Distinguished from the law as above set forth in case of entire con- 
tracts of sale, was the common law with regard to contracts of sale 
which were found to be divisible. The divisibility of a contract was 
determined from the intention of the parties at the time the contract was 
entered into, and as tending to show such intention, it was held proper 
to consider (a) whether or not delivery was to be made in instalments, 
(b) whether or not the contract called for sale and delivery of distinct 
kinds or description of merchandise, each kind or description at a cer- 
tain price and (c) whether or not the consideration for the different parts 
of the merchandise was separate and distinct so that it could be deter- 
mined that the consideration to be paid for the goods of one certain 
description stood by itself and apart and did not appear to be based 
upon the sale of any of the remaining merchandise. 

Under the common law, the uniform holding was that where ship- 
ments were to be made under a contract in instalments, as by carload 
lots, the contract was divisible and the buyer could accept one carload, 
reject another which did not conform to the contract, accept a third car- 
load, and again, reject a fourth if not conforming with the contract. 
Likewise, where a contract called for delivery of lots of merchandise at 
different and distinct prices, the buyer could accept such lots as con- 
formed to the contract and reject any lots which do not conform and 
he would have to pay the contract price only for such lots as he accepted. 

The Uniform Sales Act has been adopted by 29 States and it has been 
suggested that paragraph 3 of Section 44 of that act which provides 
that the buyer may, where it appears that the seller has delivered goods 
of the kind ordered, mingled with goods of another description, accept 
such goods as conform to the contract and reject the rest—that this 
section might alter the common law on the questions above set forth. 
We can find no decision to that effect; but, on the contrary, a New 
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York court has decided that this section of the sales act, does not refer 
to a case where goods of quality required by the contract are delivered, 
mixed with goods of an inferior quality. 

Where the contract is for a given quantity of merchandise of the same 
general description, the mere mingling in that shipment of merchandise 
of that description but of an inferior quality, does not of itself make 
that contract divisible, and the buyer must accept or reject in toto. “This 
was the common law rule and does not appear to have been changed 
by the legislature in the sales act.” 


Discussion of Five Specific Problems 


With that background, we take up for consideration, specific prob- 
lems which we hope are sufficiently general to warrant discussion. 

CASE No, 1: Liability of a buyer who uses or disposes of a part 
of a shipment before notifying seller the balance is not suitable for his 
purpose. 


EXAMPLE: A buyer orders 15,000 feet of lumber; he receives it, 
finds 11,000 feet up to grade and specification and 4,000 feet not in ac- 
cordance with the order. The buyer uses or disposes of the 11,000 feet 
immediately after its receipt and then notifies the seller he is holding the 
4,000 feet of offgrade subject to seller’s disposition. 


QUERY: Under such circumstances, may the buyer insist upon the 
removal of the offgrade or an adjustment in price on the 4,000 feet or 
is he obligated to pay the seller’s invoice in full? 


SOLUTION: This is an entire contract both under the common law 
and the sales act. The seller is entitled to have the shipment treated as 
an entirety. If it is rejected, it must be rejected as a whole. 

Under section 48 of the sales act (and the same is true under the 
common law) a buyer is deemed to have accepted the goods when he 
intimates that he has accepted them, or when the goods have been de- 
livered to him and he does any act in relation to them which is incon- 
sistent with the ownership of the seller, or when, after a lapse of a rea- 
sonable time, he retains the goods without intimating to the seller that 
he has rejected them. 

Hence, the use or sale of 11,000 feet out of the 15,000 feet before 
he complains to the shipper as to quality is an act inconsistent with the 
shipper’s title; and, as we have said before, the buyer may not reject 
part of the material sold under an entire contract and accept the rest 
unless it can be shown that it was an established custom between the 
shipper and the buyer to that effect. In a lawsuit by the seller to re- 
cover the full invoice price, the buyer may claim a recoupment for dam- 
ages actually sustained by him by reason of the 4,000 feet being offgrade, 
but in proving that recoupment, the buyer has the burden of proof and 
must prove his actual damages, if any, by the greater weight of evi- 
dence. 

CASE No, 2: Risk involved in accepting an order based only on 
telephone conversation, and shipping prior to exchange of formal accept- 
ance and confirmation. 


EXAMPLE: A millman telegraphed a quotation to a lumber manu- 
facturer and received a telephone order with directions to rush ship- 
ment. The seller mailed his formal acceptance promptly after this con- 
versation, but as the buyer did not forward his confirming order 
promptly, the seller telephoned him again and asked that the order and 
specifications be read to him over the phone. The shipment went forward 
on the day of this last conversation and the seller received the buyer’s 
formal written order the day after. The buyer rejects the shipment at 
destination claiming the stock was not in accordance with his order. 
The seller claims the formal written order was not in accordance with 
the telephone conversation on which basis he confirmed and shipped the 
stock. 

QUERY: Under such circumstances, may the buyer refuse the ship- 
ment outright? Who is responsible? 


SOLUTION: In a lawsuit, the seller would be the plaintiff and 
the entire burden of proof would be on him. The buyer would have 
the better quality of evidence; he would have his written order and 
would be able to show that this shipment did not conform to it. The 
seller would have only telephone conversations upon which to rely. The 
court would be compelled to hold that the buyer was justified in reject- 
ing the shipment. It is true that the seller would have two written doc- 
uments; viz., his original telegraphic quotation and his written accept- 
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ance of what he understood the order to be from the telephone conversa- 
tion, but these documents construed together are nothing more than an 
offer. It is a tough spot for the seller to be in, but he took the risk and 
must bear the burden. A man who quotes with the expectation and 
understanding that his quotation is to be accepted in writing and instead 
of waiting for the written acceptance, ships goods on a telephone version 
of what the confirming order contains, has the heavy end of a lawsuit 
and like the man who wears side whiskers, has no one but himself to 
blame. The man on the other end of the wire can produce a better 
quality of evidence; to wit, something in writing, a writing which both 
of them knew would be in the deal and a writing which the seller 
himself demanded. 


Who Is Responsible for Freight Charges 


CASE No. 3: -Is the buyer or is the seller responsible to the car- 
riers for payment of freight charges in case of stock ‘purchased on a 
delivered basis? 


EXAMPLE: A buyer purchases a car of oak at $100 a thousand 
delivered at destination. He receives a freight bill from the carrier and 
pays it, takes it into consideration when settling with the seller and 
considers the transaction closed. An error later being found in the 
original freight bill, the buyer (consignee) receives an additional bill 
from the carrier on the same shipment. He informs the carriers that 
they should look to the seller (consignor) for payment of this additional 
bill, the shipment having been purchased on a delivered basis. 


QUERY: If the seller refuses to respond to the carrier’s demand for 
payment, may the carrier insist upon the buyer as consignee paying the 
bill ? 

SOLUTION: The consignee is primarily liable for shipping charges. 
(Jackson vs. P. & Sons 205 Ill. App. 329. E. J. & E. vs. Rock Island 
Lines 213 Ill. App. 25). The shipper is also liable. The shipper has 
a perfect avenue of escape, so far as the carrier is concerned, but so far 
as I know, there is only one member of this association who takes ad- 
vantage of the privilege prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

On the right hand side of the uniform straight bill of lading is the 
following legend: “If this shipment is to be delivered to the consignee 
without recourse to the consignor, the consignor will sign the following 
statement: “The carrier shall not make delivery of this shipment with- 
out payment of freight and all other lawful charges. See Sec. 7 of 
conditions.’ ” 

Under that legend is a place for the consignor to sign. If he does so 
sign, the railroad must look solely to the consignee for freight and all 
other carrying charges. 

The purchase order from a wholesaler to a mill should bear a clause: 
“Please make us shippers on bill of lading signing for us as shippers; 
also sign for us the Section 7 clause on the right hand side of the bill 
of lading.” On direct shipments from mill to consumer, the shipper 
should of course sign the bill of lading in two places under his own 
name. 

I call particular attention to this manner of solving this problem be- 
cause it is absolutely sure and I am very much surprised to find that 
it is not adopted. Perhaps it is in more extensive use than I think, 
but I know of only one member of this association who avails himself 
of this privilege. 

Position of the Carriers 


The carrier renders to the consignee just exactly the same service, 
whether this Section 7 clause is signed by the consignor or not, but the 
carrier knows in advance that he never can look to the consignor for 
any additional freight. 

Of course, if the shipper does not avail himself of Section’ 7, he is 
also liable for freight. It is the custom of the railroads when the con- 
signee demonstrates to the railroad that he has already paid first freight 
bill and has settled with the shipper, to proceed against shipper. If the 
shipper is bankrupt, the railroad will come back to the consignee. The 
statute of limitations is three years from date of delivery. 

The Federal act controls; carriers are compelled by that act to col- 
lect if possible. Unless shipper has taken advantage of Section 7, the 
carrier can collect an undercharge from either shipper or consignee. 
But if the consignee bought the Jumber on a delivered basis and is obliged 
to pay an undercharge, he has an action over against the shipper for that 
payment. 

As a practical proposition, if the shipper has not availed himself of 
Section 7, the consignee can generally persuade the carrier to collect 
the undercharge from the shipper. While the matter is being debated, 
the statute of limitations may have run. 


Responsibility of Shipper to Consumer 
CASE No. 4: Responsibility of shipper to consumer when former has 
failed to fill certain specifications of an order due to an oversight or 


failure on part of third party, through whom consumer has been con- 
ducting negotiations, in not conveying these specifications to the shipper. 
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EXAMPLE: A commission man secures an order from a consumer 
for a carload of 1-inch No, 1 Common white oak, specifying an average 
width of nine inches and 50 percent of 14- and 16-foot lengths. The 
commission man places this order with the mill, specifying only one 
carload of 1-inch No. 1 Common white oak, nothing being mentioned 
about the average width and the percentage of 14- and 16-toot lengths, 
The mill has no direct dealing whatever with the consumer, but js jn. 
structed by the commission man to invoice the stock direct to the con. 
sumer. On arrival, the shipment is found to average only 7 inches and 
to contain only 30 percent of 14- and 16-foot lengths; consumer refuses 
the shipment and is referred directly to the mill by the commission 
man. 


QUERY: Would the courts sustain shipper’s contention that he had 
properly filled the order, assuming the grade was satisfactory? Under 
such circumstances, would the commission man be considered the agent 
of the buyer or seller? If he is the buyer’s agent, who would be held 
responsible in this case? And likewise, who, if he is the seller’s agent? 

SOLUTION: This problem, as stated, assumes that the broker or 
commission man is technically the agent for one party or the other, 

That is not the law. The broker has very few of the characteristics 
of an ordinary agent. He has a fiduciary obligation both to the seller 
and to the buyer and if they both recognize that fact and cease to look 
upon the broker as technically the agent from time to time of either one 
party or the other, many of the difficulties will be avoided. 

Usually, the broker has in his possession the stock lists which are 
merely the offers of the mill. In talking with a customer it is the 
broker’s duty to advise the customer whether or not the broker can 
furnish the particular requirements of the customer. In the case that 
we are considering, the seller takes a risk if he ships a carload of 1-inch 
No. 1 white oak which averages only 7 inches in width and contains only 
30 percent of 14- and 16-foot lengths unless he has first notified the 
customer of those specifications. In the instant case, the broker did 
not tote fair either with the customer or with the seller. He was under 
a fiduciary obligation to the seller to tell him that the customer ordered 
9-inch average widths and 50 percent of 14- and 16-foot lengths. 

The practical and prudent course for the seller to pursue on receipt 
of an order from a broker is first to acknowledge the order to the ulti- 
mate customer, giving all specifications and ask for confirmation direct 
from the customer to be sure that the minds of the parties have met. 
That is what the broker is for; to get the parties together. The party 
who fails to use the necessary diligence to secure a meeting of the minds 
of the parties as to all terms and specifications, is the party who must 
suffer, 


Reasonable Time to Acknowledge Acceptance 


CASE No. 5: What is considered as reasonable time within which 
to acknowledge receipt of an order acceptance and to call attention to 
certain features of such which may be objectionable to the buyer? 


EXAMPLE: A manufacturer selling to a wholesaler or consumer 
or a wholesaler selling to a consumer receives a formal order from his 
customer and in formally acknowledging it, changes or strikes out cer- 
tain of the customer’s specifications or terms, in addition stating plainly 
on his acknowledgment words to the effect that, in the absence of prompt 
notification to the contrary, the acknowledgment as written constitutes 
an agreement and shipment will be made accordingly. Assuming the 
seller was in Memphis and the buyer in Chicago, and taking into ac- 
count the normal time of transmission of mail between the two points, 
how long should the seller wait before assuming, in the absence of any 
word from his customer, that his acknowledgment is satisfactory, and 
make shipment ? 


QUERY: What is considered as prompt notification or a reasonable 
time? In the absence of any word from the customer within a reason- 
able time, would the courts uphold the seller, if the stock was found 
to be in accordance with his acknowledgment, and the customer refused 
it, claiming it was not in accordance with his specifications? 


SOLUTION: Any definite legal opinion on this question is likely to 
do more harm than good. If we try to answer the mere question of 
what is a reasonable time for notification, we find that the courts have 
held that it depends somewhat upon the means of communication that 
has been adopted by the parties. If they are using the mails, then a 
reasonable time is measured by the mail schedule. If they have been 
using the telegraph, then a shorter time might be reasonable. If they 
are dealing with a broker or a commission man, then sufficient time must 
elapse to route the message through that channel. But by answering 
that mere question, we do not mean to imply that it is an enforceable 
contract at all. 

The soundest position to take is that it is no contract. The seller 
has no absolute assurance that his modified acceptance has even been 
received by the customer. The very nature of the seller’s modification 
might justify more careful consideration in one case than in another and 
hence, a longer delay in notification. The modified acceptance is from 
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a legal standpoint, nothing more than the seller’s new offer and there 
is no legal obligation on the part of the buyer to accept that new offer. 
The very convenience of communication casts a burden upon the seller 
to secure a Satisfactory acceptance from the buyer before making ship- 
ment. The particular period that elapses is of secondary importance. 
The shipper is taking a serious chance in any event. In a lawsuit, he 
would be the plaintiff and would have the burden of proving not only 
that it was a binding contract, but he would also be obliged to prove all 
the terms and conditions of it and full performance on his part. 


Testing by the Rule of Mutuality 


If we test the situation by the rule of mutuality, we come to a like 
unsatisfactory result. Suppose the seller does not ship. That is, after 
sending in his modified acceptance and stipulating that silence on the 
part of the buyer will constitute a contract, the market suddenly rises 
and the seller decides not to ship. The buyer, without communicating 
with the seller at all, but after waiting a certain length of time buys 
elsewhere and then sues the seller for breach and tries to assert, as a 
measure of damages due, the difference between the contract price and 
the market price. In a lawsuit, the buyer would be the plaintiff and 
would have the burden of proving not only that it was a contract, but 
each of its terms and conditions. 

Either situation makes a good lawsuit, much better for the legal 
fraternity than for the lamber business. It is almost certain to go to 
the jury because it would involve a question of fact. A jury would 
get the idea that each side was jockeying for position and would decide 
on the jockey it liked best regardless of the merits of the controversy. 


How Complications Under the Sales Act Can Be Avoided 


Section 71 of the sales act provides that the terms of the act are sub- 
ject to a course of dealing between the parties, also to the customs of 
the trade if both parties are subject to the custom. It also provides 
that you can vary or negative the rights or duties arising under the act 
by implication of law by proper reservations in your contract. 


Let me illustrate by a case recently decided by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois: Suit was brought for coal delivered under a written contract 
which was quite complete as to terms and as to which the defendant 
had no defense. But it filed a set-off for damages it claimed to have 
sustained by reason of the breach by the plaintiff of another written 
contract between the parties which was equally complete as to terms. It 
was claimed by defendant that under Section 15 of the sales act, it had 
a right to establish a breach of an implied warranty under the second 
contract that the coal was fit for the purpose for which it was sold. 


Now, Section 15 of the sales act does provide that in the absence of 
any statute in that behalf, there is no implied warranty or condition as 
to the quality or fitness for any particular purpose of goods supplied 
under a contract to sell, or sale, except as follows: “Where the buyer, 
expressly or by. implication makes known to the seller the particular 
purpose for which the goods are required, and it appears that the buyer 
relies on the seller’s skill or judgment (whether he be grower or manu- 
facturer or not) there is an implied warranty that the goods shall be 
reasonably fit for such purpose. Where the goods are bought by de- 
scription from a seller who deals in goods of that description (whether 
he is the grower or manufacturer or not) there is an implied warranty 
that the goods shall be of merchantable quality, etc.” 

The court held, however, that Section 15 of the sales act did not 
apply because the contract contained these words: “There are no 
understandings or agreements relative to this contract or its subject 
matter that are not fully expressed herein ;” which words, the court held, 
excluded the application of the provisions of said Section 15. 

The use of this clause, or one of like import would save some seller 
a lot of trouble not only in avoiding the special provisions of Section 
15, but other special provisions of the sales act with which seller may 
not be familiar or which may not conform to his method of doing 
business. 

SOLUTION: From the standpoint of both the buyer and the seller, 
the term “kiln-dried” carries with it an implied warranty that the process 
will be properly perfected and that the finished product will be kiln-dried 
lumber as contemplated by both the order and the acceptance. If the 


‘seller undertakes the job of kiln-drying as a part of his contract, he 


tacitly guarantees a proper and skillful completion of the process. He 
fulfills this guarantee if he follows approved methods and is not negligent. 
The result of the kiln-drying is the buyer’s risk. If the seller furnishes 
the grade required and is not negligent in his methods of conducting 
the process, he is fully protected. The situation might be summarized 
by saying that a man can never contract against his own fraud or his 
own negligence. 


If, with the above-mentioned clause in a contract, the seller fails to 
furnish the grade to the kiln, that would be fraud on his part; if he 
fails to use approved methods of kiln-drying, that would be negligence. 
In either of these events, the buyer would have redress regardless of 
the wording of the contract. 

The courts have held that where inspection prior to kiln-drying was 
to be final and inspection was by the seller’s own inspector, still the 
buyer is not without redress even though he really made the seller his 
own agent for the purpose of kiln-drying the lumber. 





News Notes From the Nation’s Capital 


Forest Fire Losses Down 


Modern fire-fighting equipment, improved 
roads and efficient organization are credited 
with having kept down fire losses in the na- 
tional forests through the unusually dry sum- 
mer months just passed. 
many units to severe tests for several weeks, 
1,060 such fires having been reported since 
Jan. 1 in the northwestern national forests 
alone. A new record for the eastern region 
was recently set by the Ouachita national forest 
in Arkansas with 76 lightning fires started by 
a single storm. 


Greater success in “getting fires young” has 
characterized this year’s operations, resulting in 
a larger proportion of the fires being extin- 
guished before they had covered much ground, 
according to the Forest Service. Comparatively 
few fires have burned over large acreages. 


Protection costs have been about up to the 
annual average. It has been necessary to keep 
emergency guards busy in some big timber and 
watershed regions, but the total acreage swept 
by fire has been cut down materially, prelim- 
mary reports indicate. National forest acreages 
burned in the Northwest for the calendar year 
up to September were 21,500, and in California 
20,500. 

Fire-control costs for all the national forests 
up to Sept. 1 totaled $848,658, divided as fol- 
ows: Northern region, $290,000; Rocky 
Mountain region, $30,400; southwestern  re- 
gion, $2,750; intermountain region, $23,350; 
north Pacific region, $256,600; eastern region, 
$68,658; Alaska region, $550; Lake States re- 


Lightning fires put — 


gion, $28,350. In the last fiscal year, ending 
June 30, the Federal fire-control cost exceeded 
$3,000,000, 





National Forest Receipts 


Receipts of the country’s 149 national forests 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, last, 
aggregated $6,751,553, an increase of about 7 
percent over the receipts for the preceding year, 
according to the Forest Service. 

The major portion of the year’s receipts came 
from timber sales, grazing permits and special 
uses such as.rentals of summer homes and re- 
sort sites. The bulk came from the national 
forests in the western States, but the bulk of 
the increase came from forests in the eastern 
States and the Great Lakes region. 


Of the total revenue received, 25 percent will 
be allotted to the States within whose borders 
the national forests lie. These allotments are 
paid to the States from year to year under the 
law, to be prorated among the counties in lieu 
of local taxes, becoming part of the school and 
road funds. The Federal Government at the 
same time sets aside 10 percent of the total 
receipts to be added to the regular appropria- 
tions for road building in the national forests. 


Although sales of national forest timber in- 
creased as a whole last year, revenue in the 
timber-growing States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington decreased $322,047, owing to the light 
demand for timber, and this region yielded first 
place in sales to the California region. Re- 
ceipts from timber sales in the California re- 
gion, which includes small areas in Oregon and 


Nevada, totaled $1,637,340, a gain of 15 percent, 
as against $1,371,596, a 19 percent loss, in the 
north Pacific region. 

All timber cut in national forests is super- 
vised by the Forest Service with a view to 
insuring future crops of timber on the same 
lands. 


Combating Pine Beetle 


The Department of Agriculture is conduct- 
ing tests by injecting chemicals into the sap 
stream of trees infested by the southern pine 
beetle. Ravages of this insect cause damage 
estimated at $15,000,000 annually. 

Officials of the department in making the 
announcement sounded a warning that there 
should be full investigation before the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money on this new 
method of control of the pest. 


For example, heavy doses of hydrocyanic 
acid and other chemicals used in experiments 
killed a high percentage, but also killed the 
trees. Further tests and study are expected to 
demonstrate whether smaller doses of chemicals 
may kill the beetles without harming the trees. 


However, it is pointed out that even if it is 
found that the trees treated by this inoculation 
method cannot be saved, the new method prom- 
ises to bring about a great improvement in 
control measures for the southern pine beetle 
and other bark beetles. Present measures re- 
quire cutting the infested tree, stripping the 
bark and burning it. It is expected, therefore, 
that the new method will prove much less ex- 
pensive. 
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Hoo-Hoo Holds Annual in Canada 


Despite Business Depression the Order Has Done Effective W ork—Local 
Clubs Seen as Potent Agencies for Advancing Cause of Wood 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 15.—The thirty-ninth 
annual convention of The Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo got off to a good start this morn- 
ing, with representation present from many 
parts of the United States and Canada. The 
banquet hall of the Royal York Hotel was the 
scene of the daily deliberations. Gaines D. 
Whitsitt, of Amarillo, Tex., Snark of the Uni- 
verse, presided with the energetic secretary- 
treasurer, Henry R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, 
at his side to assist. 

After an invocation a cordial welcome to 
Toronto was expressed by Controller Summer- 
ville. J. C. Irvin, president of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and K. M. 
Brown, president of the Toronto Hoo-Hoo 
Club, extended welcomes on behalf of Ontario 
and Toronto lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo. A re- 
sponse on behalf of the visitors was eloquently 
delivered by Benjamin F. Springer, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Supreme Scrivenoter and president of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Snark in Annual Report 


Snark Whitsitt delivered the first formal ad- 
dress of the convention. He said that as head 
of the order during the last year he had had 
opportunity not only of seeing things that were 
done but of the bigger things that might be 
done for the benefit of the industry in general. 
However, the financial and business situation 
during the year had operated to prevent a more 
favorable record being made, but under the 
circumstances there is every reason to be proud 
of Hoo-Ho’s 1930 achievements. 

He spoke of the meeting of the Supreme 
Nine in Chicago last October and the policies 
it had drawn up with the intention of having 
Hoo-Hoo work for the betterment of the lum- 
ber industry as a whole. It had not been pos- 
sible to carry out all of these policies and more- 
over the plan for co-operation in the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ trade extension cam- 
paign had not worked out satisfactorily, owing 
to the fact that the trade extension committee 
had had trouble in collecting funds for the work 
and consequently none had been available for 
Hoo-Hoo. 

The Snark pointed out, however, that the 
manufacturers are sincerely interested in Hoo- 
Hoo and that they will do all they can to 
supply the necessary funds. Meanwhile the 
organization is assisting the trade extension 
program all it possibly can. 

Snark Whitsitt suggested that the practice of 
having the Supreme Nine meet immediately 
after the annual be discontinued and he offered 
a plan whereby the Snark could keep in touch 
with the various districts and confer with the 
secretary-treasurer at stated intervals, all for 
the good of the order and at the same time 
cutting down the traveling expenses. 

He spoke of the possibility of eliminating the 
death benefit insurance plan, but believed that 
there was a better way to continue it, by secur- 
ing more members who would pay for the in- 
surance privilege. He asked the best thought 
of the delegates on this matter, as it will have 
to be acted on at this convention. 

He also suggested that competent field men 
be appointed to give personal assistance and 
advice to the various clubs and officers. 

In conclusion he paid tribute to the excellent 
work of Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood, 
lamented the death of Parson Peter Simpkin, 
and pointed out the belief that the worst of the 
depression in business has been left behind and 
that lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo should do every- 
thing possible now to encourage modernizing 
and building of homes; in fact, the use of wood 


Note: Owing to a delay in the receipt 
of the mail report of the Tuesday and 
Wednesday sessions of the annual of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, it was 
impossible to include this matter in this 
week’s report. Consequently the report 
of the final sessions will appear in the 
Sept. 27 issue of the American LuM- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. 





for every purpose where it is equal to or su- 
perior to other material. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 


In making his annual report, Secretary H. R. 
Isherwood submitted a number of recommenda- 
tions to the effect that definite action be taken 
to change the death benefit plan; that thorough 
discussion be given the matter of intensifying 
and extending the order’s wood promotion ac- 
tivity by means of definite programs under the 
auspices of the clubs, key men and officers; 
that consideration be given the question of 
financing competent field men to give personal 
help to officers and clubs; that methods for 





H. R, ISHERWOOD, G. D. WHITSITT, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Amarillo, Tex.; 


Secretary-treasurer Snark of the 
of the Order Universe 


gaining the interest of more lumber business 
executives in the work of Hoo-ntoo be dis- 
cussed, and that a definite forestry educational 
program for 1931 be formulated to be sponsored 
under Hoo-Hoo’s Friends of the Forests move- 
ment. 

Despite the loss in membership caused by 
the recession in business and for other reasons, 
Secretary Isherwood declared that he believed 
the organization had done some of its best 
work during 1930 and that the benefits of these 
activities will be reflected throughout the indus- 
try during the coming year. He regretted the 
fact that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association had been unable to provide funds 
for trade extension to Hoo-Hoo, but hoped 
that this would come about at some near future 
time. Speaking of the future, he said: 

I share the confidence of many vthers that 
we have weathered the worst of the busi- 
ness decline and soon again will be on’a 
solid foundation. However, even with con- 
tinued depression, we should strive to inten- 
sify our work and to impress the industry 
with the fact that now is no time to quit 
association effort. On the contrary, adver- 
sity should impress on us the need for play- 


ing the game together—fighting shoulder to 
shoulder in behalf of wood and remembering 
always that our real competitors are not 
within our own industry but outside. 

His statistical report of the membership rec- 
ord for the year showed that while 147 mem. 
bers had been lost by death, there have been 
held 53 concatenations at which 624 new mem- 
bers were secured and 129 reinstatements made. 
The total membership as of Sept. 9, 1930, was 
8,824, as compared to 9,881 for the same date 
of 1929. 

Secretary Isherwood paid a gratifying trib- 
ute to Snark Gaines D. Whitsitt for his work 
in behalf of Hoo-Hoo during the year and also 
extended his thanks to the other officials of 
the order for their efforts. He mentioned the 
passing of Parson Simpkin and of how great 
a loss the order had sustained. 


Constructive Work During Year 


The secretary spoke of the work with lumber 
trade associations during the year and sug- 
gested that the convention adopt a resolution 
expressing to these associations the order’s 
appreciation of their co-operation and of its 
desire to help them in every possible way to 
advance the interests of lumber and the lumber 
industry. 

The remarkably constructive work of the 
various Hoo-Hoo clubs in behalf of lumber 
was reviewed and the suggestion made that 
the order’s efforts in 1931 be directed toward 
greater activity among the clubs. “The national 
movement,” he said, “for lumber must be backed 
up by an active, loyal interest on the part of 
the lumbermen in your city and mine, in this 
town and that. The ability of these local 
groups to subordinate individual interests to the 
common welfare of the industry—to boost or 
to defend wood whenever the opportunity ex- 
ists or the occasion demands—will determine 
to a large extent the success or failure of the 
national effort. We must get together; it isn’t 
a question of being altruistic or showing a 
brotherly love spirit for a fellow lumberman; 
it is a question of vital necessity—of uniting 
the lumber industry to protect and extend its 
legitimate markets against the competition from 
other industries furnishing materials that re- 
place lumber.” 

In concluding he spoke of the need for a 
change in the death benefit plan, pointing out 
alternatives that could be adopted and urging 
the membership to give this problem the most 
careful thought and attention. He pointed out 
the fact that this was the first Hoo-Hoo annual 
held in Canada and declared that “we visitors 
will carry away from Toronto enduring mem- 
ories of an enjoyable and constructive occasion.” 

A memorial service to the late Parson Simp- 
kin was conducted by John E. Hill, of Amarillo, 
Tex. 

Reports From Supreme Nine 

Reports from members of the Supreme Nine 
were then submitted by F. A. Hofheins, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; Thomas C. Spalding, Mis- 
soula, Mont.; Adelard Beaudette, Montreal, 
P. Q.; William G. Smith, Akron, Ohio; Ben- 
jamin F. Springer, Milwaukee, Wis., and Al- 
bert A. Frost, San Diego, Calif. Each told of 
a busy year’s work and the increasing influ- 
ence of the order. 

The visiting ladies were welcomed by a 
hostess committee composed of Mrs. H. Boult- 
bee, chairman; Mrs. K. M. Brown, Mrs. J. K. 
Ockley; Mrs. W. B. Tennant; Mrs. R. G. 
Chesbro, and Mrs. M. H. Eaton. In the after- 
noon the ladies were taken for a shopping tour 
and in the evening they joined the men at an 
enjoyable dinner dance of the Osirian Cloister, 
at which Melvin M. Riner, of Kansas City, 
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Mo., High Priest of Osiris, presided. Hon. 
William Finlayson, Ontario minister of lands 
and forests, who was to have given an address 
at the dinner, was unfortunately unable to at- 
tend, but Mr. Riner and other prominent Hoo- 
Hoo carried out an excellent extemporary pro- 
gram of brief addresses. A fine entertainment 
program was also contributed under the cap- 
able direction of M. H. Eaton. 

The afternoon was given over to the annual 
initiation of the Osirian Cloister, with Melvin 
M. Riner, High Priest of Osiris, presiding. 

A shadow of gloom was cast over the con- 
vention by a serious accident to Hugh K. Tay- 
jor, associate editor-manager of Building Supply 
News, of Chicago. Mr. Taylor is now in the 
emergency department of the Toronto General 
Hospital, suffering from a fracture near the 
base of the skull. The injury was the result 
of a fall at the foot of a stairway in the Royal 
York Hotel, where Mr. Taylor was attending 
the convention. 





Coast Lumber for Miniature Golf 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16—A Kansas 
company manufacturing miniature golf courses, 
mostly for private homes, and which can be 
used indoors or out, is using an average of 
half a car of West Coast lumber a day and 
giving employment to abot 100 persons in two 


Prepare Plans 


New Oreans, La., Sept. 16.—The special 
sub-committee of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion known as committee or co-operation with 
retailers, a branch of the advertising and trade 
extension committee, which was appointed by 
President C. C. Sheppard at the close of the 
Memphis meeting in July, held its preliminary 
session at the offices of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation today, coming out with decisions which, 
when accepted by the subscribers of the South- 
ern Pine Association in their fall meeting, will 
place a plan for definite, energetic and intensive 
co-operation before the retail lumbermen for 
their use in improving quality and volume of 
sales of good lumber and good construction, 
whether the business be for homes, farm con- 
struction or industrial uses. 

The center around which it was decided the 
entire plan for co-operation should revolve 
will be known as the consumers’ inspection ser- 
vice—a special service which the Southern Pine 
Association will design for the purpose of 
giving to the retailer’s customer the guarantees 
and the protection of official inspection of lum- 
ber even after it is delivered to the job, at the 
request of the retailer, the contractor, the archi- 
tect, or the consumer. 

With this central feature in mind the com- 
mittee decided that two factors should govern 
the immediate organization of such intensive 
co-operation, these two factors being (a) those 
territories in which the greatest volume of 
southern pine production is now sold; (b) the 
encroachments which are being made or at- 
tempted by competitors. 

At this time announcements can not be made 
as to the territories in which it is proposed 
such activities shall be started in the early 
future, inasmuch as additional information must 
be gathered to decide this question, but it was 
apparent, from statements made by members 
of the committee after the meeting, that, since 
the plan will be so comprehensive, beginnings 
will be made in only a few States, and from 
the experience gathered from those beginnings 
the plan will be pushed into other States—a 
great deal of the intensity of progress depend- 
ing upon the acceptance by retailers and their 
associations, 

_Extremely valuable compilations in loose leaf 
binders were placed in the hands of the com- 
mitteemen, these compilations consisting of 
maps and tables showing the distribution of 
southern pine to all States of the Union, and 
to “marketing areas”’—in addition to which 


plants in Kansas. Another Kansas City plant 
is working night and day turning out putters 
and mashies for such courses, and using a con- 
siderable quantity of second growth hickory 
for the handles. 





Organized Builders Show Progress 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 17.—A year of prog- 
ress behind it, and many years of more progress 
ahead, the Construction Industries Division of 
the Better Business Bureau of St. Louis held its 
first annual meeting today at the Missouri Ath- 
letic Club with a most gratifying attendance of 
enthusiastic members. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., is chairman of the division. In 
his opening address he recounted the story of 
the forming of the organization, which grew 
out of the necessity for providirig some standard 
by which the people of St. Louis may judge 
building methods. The primary goal of this or- 
ganization of all the building interests of St. 
Louis, the preparation of “Good Practice 
Specifications” so that the prospective home 
owner or home builder will know when he is 
getting the best possible results from the money 
he spends on his building, will be realized with- 
in a few weeks, Mr. Seidel announced, and he 
urged the co-operation of the entire member- 


ship in getting these first pamphlets, and 
similar succeeding pamphlets, to the attention 
of the public. Delbert S. Wenzlick, representa- 
tive of the real estate group, also spoke on this 
subject of the issuance of the good practice 
specifications. 

Represented in the division are the following 
groups: Lumber, heating and_ ventilating, 
glass, planing mill, hardware, marble, material, 
steel, brick, architects, cement manufacturers, 
paint, contractors, real estate, mortgage bankers, 
plumbers, heating and piping contractors, 
quarrymen, brass and copper, screen, engineers, 
sheet metal, and building and loan. 





Situation Quiet at Los Angeles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALir., Sept. 17—The amounts 
of both unsold lumber at Los Angeles harbor 
and incoming cargoes for the week were down 
somewhat, according to today’s report. Unsold 
lumber stood at 12,117,000 board feet, and cargo 
totals were 14,503,000 board feet. Of this 13 
cargoes were fir, with 13,648,000 board feet, 
and two of redwood, with 855,000 board feet. 
Report on vessels remained the same—fifty-two 
laid up and none operating off shore. Building 
permits keep up well, with a total of $2,916,911 
for the first thirteen days of the month. 


to Co-operate With Retailers 


there appeared, by States, tabulated information 
which had been received from more than 2,000 
lumber retailers during the last three weeks, 
an evidence of one of the finest replies to a 
questionnaire which had ever been received by 
the association. In the binder also appeared 
photostat copies of letters which had been writ- 
ten by lumber retailers offering suggestions as 
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Charles Hlinka, a Cleveland (Ohio) barber is 
shown putting the finishing touches to his hand- 
carved model of the $160,000,000 Cleveland ter- 
minal tower. It is made up of 50,000 pieces 
of wood, all glued together. It took him an 
average of five hours daily for 2% years, work- 
ing in spare time, to complete the model 


to the kind of co-operation which should or 
could be effected. 

Dealers’ helps of every sort, exhibit material 
for special conventions, regular conventions and 
for dealers’ showrooms, special information and 
aid with regard to the financing of construc- 
tion, special effort directed toward retailers’ 
customers and also toward architects in the 
areas covered by co-operating retailers—all of 
these the committee proposes to place, in well 
planned form, before special committees from 
retail associations in order that the best thought 
of manufacturers and retailers, with, perhaps 
an addition of architects and contractors, will 
be given to this plan which, in accordance with 
the ideas of the Southern Pine Association, 
must cover a period of no less than three years. 

The committee was presided over by P. T. 
Sanderson, chairman, Rock Creek Lumber Co., 
with President C. C. Sheppard, Louisiana Cen- 
tral Lumber Co., present. The remaining mem- 
bers of the committee are: E. E. Krauss, In- 
dustrial Lumber Co.; Z. K. Thomas, Southern 
Lumber Co.; C. E. Klumb, J. J. Newman Lum- 
ber Co.; H. S. Foley, Brooks-Scanlon Corpora- 
tion, and E. W. Thompson, jr., Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co. 





Importation of Philippine Wood 


New York, Sept. 15.—Shipments of Philip- 
pine lumber into the United States during the 
second quarter of 1930, as compiled by the 
Philippine Mahogany Association from the cus- 
tom house records in Manila, Iloilo, Le Gaspi, 
Zamboanga and Cebu, amounted to 7,501,000 
board feet, a decrease of 27 percent as com- 
pared with the first quarter’s shipments, and 32 
percent under those for the second quarter of 
1929. Approximately 3,330,000 board feet, or 
about 32 percent, was entered through Atlantic 
and gulf ports. In addition 533,325 superficial 
feet of thin lumber and veneers was received 
through Pacific coast ports. 





THE NEW $25,000 foot and horseback trail 
to the summit of Mt. Whitney, elevation 14,496 
feet, the highest point in continental United 
States, was officially dedicated to public use 
on Sept. 5, by officers of the United States 
Forest Service and National Park Service. 
A party of more than fifty people traveled 
to the peak to witness the unveiling of a tablet 
commemorating the opening of the trail. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasutincton, D. C., Sept. 16—Following is the National Lumber M anufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Sept. 6, 1930, and for 


thirty-six weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 


ONE WEEK 








es 


available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 


No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association............seeee+: 130 43,735,000 74 39,081,000 78 35,070,000 66 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 183 92,662,000 60 92,208,000 68 106,190,000 77 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 64 30,480,000 71 29,337,000 79 31,599,000 101 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 12 8,872,000 83 7,611,000 59 6,141,000 60 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 4,211,000 61 2,376,000 48 2,072,000 44 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 1,670,000 46 1,597,000 72 1,378,000 76 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 50 4,734,000 58 5,675,000 74 4,572,000 84 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 5,924,000 74 3,959,000 64 4,305,000 76 
en. GORRNOGN. x denise cicccdcececscaneues 478 192,288,000 66 181,844,000 71 191,327,000 = 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 183 20,363,000 51 20,466,000 60 19,554,000 59 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 20 1,476,000 52 2,229,000 51 1,266,000 30 
Total hardwoods ............ shuwtdesieriens 203 21,839,000 51 22,695,000 59 20,800,000 56 
ath ain Ged 6 be saa eb wenEs wen 661 214,127,000 64 204,539,000 69 212,147,000 74 
THIRTY-SIX WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association...........cccecess 126 1,842,055,000 86 1,719,060,000 82 1,683,654,000 81 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 83 4,939,060,000 81 +,931,510,000 80 4,683,499,000 76 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 63 1,394,962,000 89 1,165,945,000 75 1,166,985,000 79 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 684,305,000 74 728,038,000 79 726,796,000 76 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 8 171,757,000 80 144,754,000 73 138,547,000 69 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 104,745,000 80 75,850, 65 68,917,000 66 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 45 184,295,000 78 166,093,000 80 146,080,000 74 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 232,572,000 93 212,479,000 84 212,057,000 79 
ND: 6 icc earn edenccwostasweess 489 9,553,751,000 83 9,143,729,000 79 8,826,535,000 7 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 191 988,669,000 79 893,361,000 70 847,915,000 67 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 216,202,000 79 132,751,000 62 108,562,000 54 
a ee eae 217 1,204,871,000 79 1,026,112,000 69 959,477,000 65 
EE EE eee 680 10,758,622,000 82 10,169,841,000 78 9,783,012,000 76 


*Average weekly number. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncton, D. C., Sept. 16.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage Sept. 6, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 


Southern Pine Association. .....ccccccccccsccces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
a 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
125 967,973,000 110,922,000 11 
140 1,349,041,000 297,575,000 22 
78 1,342,885,000 116,506,000 9 
7 280,670,000 19,210,000 7 
198 1,170,019,000 180,883,000 15 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFoL_k, Va., Sept. 15.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from 112 mills for the week ended 
Sept. 6: 

Per- 


Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 

Average* ..17,400,000 - 

Actual 6,735,000 39 én 
Shipments 8,780,000 51 130 - 
Orderst 6,513,000 38 97 74 
Unfilled 

orders ....58,415,000 


*“Average” is of production for the last 


three years. 


+Average of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 58,152 feet; preceding week’s 


average was 58,309 feet. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHuxkosH, Wis., Sept. 16.— The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Sept. 6: 


Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 48 units...10,293,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 2,229,000 45,000 21 
Shipmentst ........ 2,738,000 56,000 26 
Orders received?.... 1,629,000 33,000 15 
Orders on hand....20,767,000 ..... e 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 66 units*..14,411,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 2,117,000 31,000 15 
Shipmentst ...... . 1,832,000 26,000 13 
Orders receivedt.... 1,479,000 21,000 10 
Orders on hand..... 10,381,000 oeeae - 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at 
construction work 
and shipments. 


mill 
is included in 


and used in 
total orders 








West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 17.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 228 
mills—all those giving production, shipments 
and orders—during the week ended Sept. 13 
gave these figures: 

Production. 120,548,000 


Shipments 115,596,000 
Orders ....123,443,000 


A group of 349 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 

Average weekly operating capacity .303,615,000 
Average weekly cut for thirty-seven weeks— 
929 


4.11% under production 
2.40% over production 


eT Tee eh eee Tee 
Sa ARRRERS RCE Pp: SSA Series 170,298,000 
Actual cut week ended Sept. 13....140,429,000 


997 


wel 


A group of mills, whose production for 
the week ended Sept. 12 was 120,229,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 








Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail $8,167,000 53,451,000 102,668,000 

Domestic 

cargo 41,764,000 45,316,000 203,423,000 
Export 15,362,000 14,405,000 96,558,000 
Local 9,730,000 i. 0 See 
115,023,000 122,902,000 402,649,000 


A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 

Week 
ended Sept. 


Average first 37 weeks 
13, 1930 1930 1929 


Production 110,380,000 136,471,000 169,466,000 
Shioments 104,120,000 136,045,000 171,387,000 
Orders 113,791,000 129,601,000 170,305,000 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices rose to 81.0 for 
the week ended Sept. 10, 1930, from 80.8 for 
the week ended Sept. 3, 1930. 


ended Sept. 6, Saturday, 143 m 


report as follows to the Southern 
ciation : 


Production— Carst Feet Ave. 
Aver. $ yrs.... 69,070,693 
Actual ....... ... 46,868,098 

Shipments* .2,013 42,273,000 

Orders 
Received* ....1,817 38,157,000 
On hand end 

weekf{ .....5,692 119,532,000 


*Orders were 90.26 percent of s 


a decrease of 0.45 


percent, 
during the week. 


or 


Southern Pine Barometer 
New Or-eans, La., Sept. 18.—For the week 


ills of total 


capacity of 16444 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 


Pine Asso- 


Percent Percent 
3-Year Actual 


Prod. Outpu 


67.86 |... 
61.20 90,20 


55.24 


81.41 


hipments. 


tOrders on hand at above 141 mills showed 


588,000 feet, 





[Special telegram to 


PorTLAND, Onre., Sept. 


lows on operations 


Sept. 13: 
Total number of mills reporting, 


during the 


Week ended 
Sept. 13, 1930 


Actual for week. 37,709,000 
Bhipmmewts ..cccces 32,996,000 
Orders received..... 38,716,000 
Identical mills reporting, 37: 
Production— 


Average for 3 previous years..... 
Week ended 
Sept. 13, 1930 


Unfilled orders 104,286,000 





Gross stocks on hand.1,069.649,000 


Western Pine Summary 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


17—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports as fol- 


week ended 


87: 


Actual production for week...... 39,713,000 
EE aaecc rvs ke dae weld o bean 34,543,000 
ee 39,847,000 
Report of 66 mills: 
Operating capacity............... 74,019,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 45,727,000 
Actual production for week....... 37,709,000 
Report for 77 mills: 
Average production ............. 41,384,000 
ar ee ae 122,694,000 
Stocks on hand—Sept. 13......... 1,354,959,000 
Identical mills reporting, 66: 
Production— 
Operating capacity............. 74,019,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 45,727,000 


Week ended 
Sept. 14, 1929 
49,478,000 
43,890,000 
38,736,000 


31,818,000 
Week ended 
Sept. 14, 1929 


112,372,000 
865,194,000 
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California Redwood 


San Francisco, CALIF,, Sept. 16.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
‘\ssociation for the week ended Sept. 6: 


Redwood. White- 
Percent of wood 











, Bingo ._ “tn 
Mion cscs 5,924, ,511,0006 
ements caret 3,959,000 66 634,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 4,305,000 73 779,000 
On hand...... 19,987,000 5,564,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 
Northern Cailfornia*...... 2,047,000 1,770,000 
Southern California*...... 292,000 986,000 
SE. apioespekoarasens 95,000 79,000 
Basternt ....---e ees eeeeee 1,371,000 943,000 
Foreign ..---- see cceeccees 154,000 527,000 
3,959,000 4,305,000 


*North and south of line running through 
gan Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
~ ¢Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 








West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 13.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Aug. 30: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
102 mills 15 mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
Culiformin.. .veeesee 61,489,285 4,283,016 
Atlantic Coast ....100,255,582 11,804,841 
Miscellaneous 3,230,529 848,500 
a eee 164,975,396 16,936,357 
Orders received— 
a 19,532,825 1,804,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 26,006,706 5,637,435 
Miscellaneous ; 637,251 50,000 
.... PTT Cree eT 46,176,782 7,491,435 
Cancellations— 
ey) ie 63,150 10,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 4,090,615 170,000 
Miscellaneous 10,495 =... ccves 
, rr 4,143,270 180,000 
Shipments— 
eee 15,769,663 2,613,452 
Atlantic Coast..... 20,657,982 2,470,258 
Miscellaneous | ne re: 
Ns ink aca 37,168,324 5,083,710 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
California... ..6sc«> 65,189,297 3,463,564 
Atlantic Coast..... 101,513,691 14,802,018 
Miscellaneous 3,137,596 898,500 
WE savensweanan 169,840,584 19,164,082 


Following amounts were reported by mills 
giving totals only, and not distribution: 


Wash. & Ore. _ B.C. 





9 mills 3 mills 
Orders on hand first 
eee 5,992,046 1,335,426 
Orders received..... eee. wawereue 
Cancellations ....... Se 
ree 2 4: ror er 
Unfilled end of week 6,137,642 1,335,426 
Total domestic cargo— 129 mills 
Orders on hand first of 
ee ea ee 189,239,225 
Orders received........... 55,711,987 
CRMOOIIRIOME 6 ccc ckcceces 4,323,931 
EST ree ee 44,149,547 
Unfilled end of week...... 196,477,734 
*Deduction. 
. 
Cement Output Curtailed 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 15.—American 
Portland cement mills during the twelve months 
period ended Aug. 31 showed a decline in the 
ratio. of operations to capacity. The bureau of 
mines of the Department of Commerce re- 
ported that the ratio was 65.6 percent. That 
for the twelve months ended July 31, 1930, 
was 66.1 percent, and the ratio for the twelve 
months ended Aug. 31, 1929, was 68.2 percent. 

During August this year, 17,821,000 barrels 
were produced, 20,299,000 barrels were shipped, 
and stocks at the end of the month were 
23,810,000 barrels. Production in August last 
year was 4.1 percent less, and shipments 11.9 
percent less, than in August, 1929. Mill stocks 
Aug. 31 were 18.7 percent more than they 


being selected from the complete list: 





No. 1 Dimension, 


S1S1E, 2x4—16 

Southern Douglas 

pine fir 
Meow Tiavam, C.i se. vccccscscs ee $46.00 
New Bedford, Mass............. 40.00 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y............. 45.00 
a SE are 50.00 
I Ma hg. ius anal nara wa a Oe tees 
OS EE A eee 40.00 
PiaGeInia, PR... ...ccsvccens 40.00 
eee sees 
CormBES, CRIS. ..6 oc cccsccccens 43.00 
c, . ||| MG eee 50.00 
eres coee 
WE eccsckcvepenee 43.00 
ee =e eae 38.00 
RE GHD, Bis sickle vccccere 45.00 
J Eee ee 39.50 
SE eae 34.00 
San Francisco, Calif ens 26.50 
RS cs ine aaah wie hehe Ge 17.00 
TFOUMEBTOWR, GRID «.o.6:6sc ccccccees 40.00 


Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 15.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 
of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet 
for shingles, as the average paid Aug. 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these 


Plooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
Common 10 to 16 Clear, 16”, 5/2 
Boards Southern Douglas 
1x6” pine r Red 
No. 1 “C”’ eg. No.2v.g. Cedar Cypress 
$38.00 eas a Sata a $8.50 hn 
36.00 85.00 6.10 
40.00 PE ee 85.00 ee 
39.00 86.00 80.00 5.00 
34.00 85.00 ih te 5.25 
37.50 85.00 80.00 6.40 + aoe 
ge 85.00 77.50 6.75 $8.00 
oo. eee eeee eeee eee 
“eo 76.50 68.00 5.75 7.50 
sien 75.00 75.00 6.00 6.00 
35.00 72.00 ees 6.00 ‘tole 
48.00 80.00 iis 5.00 
41.00 55.50 59.50 4.48 
55.00 68.00 75.00 5.20 
41.00 56.50 eis 4.56 
34.00 uote 65.00 5.00 
26.50 55.00 rr 
16.50 38.00 3.00 
40.00 80.00 6.00 





Supply-Demand Balance Needed 


Asked for his opinion in regard to the 
current market situation, the manager of yard 
sales of one of the larger southern pine lumber 
manufacturing concerns responded as follows: 

I am frank to confess that never since I 
have been trying to sell lumber have I felt 
so hopelessly unable to predict the future or 
gage the trend of the market. Several 
times in the last few months I have thought 
that at last the prices at which lumber could 
be sold had reached the very bottom. I have 
finally come to the conclusion that the only 
bottom is that point where an invoice will 
not pay more than freight. Every low point 
so far has been subsequently succeeded by 
a still lower point. 

Whether it is actual information or a faint 
hope, I do feel now, however, that the re- 
covery, although slight it may be, is in sight. 
We are, I am afraid, going to have a hard 
winter and a difficult sales problem for sev- 
eral months. On the other hand, the produc- 
tion of the industry is still exceeding the 
shipments and demand. One of two things 
must definitely occur before there is any 
market improvement; either the demand 
must increase to take up the slack between 
what is being manufactured and what is 
sold now, or the total production of soft- 
wood lumber must be decreased to take up 
the same slack. There is no amount of 
treatment or manipulation that can ever 
take the place of a proper ratio between 
supply and demand. 

The lumber industry is, of course, as we 
all know, suffering from two separate 
troubles; one of them is the national all- 
business depression, and the other one is the 
declining use of lumber itself, coupled of 
course with an increased potential capacity 
to get it out. 

I do believe that the total amount of lum- 
ber in the hands of retailers and users 


throughout the country, if it could be meas- 
ured, would be found to be very, very much 
less than at any recent period in the history 
of the business. I speak of “recent” as the 
last ten or fteen years. Most retailers, will, 
however, tell you that their stock is approxi- 
mately normal, but they have changed their 
“normal” so the opinion is of little value. 
The stocks are in such shape that if there 
should be a demand on the retailers for lum- 
ber, the response in buying by the retailers 
would be quick. We may have a little of 
that response before winter sets in, but 
anyway by spring we think we will be on 
the “up and up.” 





Carolina Pine Costs 


NorFo_k, Va., Sept. 15.—The North Caro- 
lina. Pine Association reports in July the total 
cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stumpage, 
was $18.95 for mills doing their own logging, 
the range for these being from $13.57 to $31.27 
$17.97 for mills purchasing logs, and that the 
average for all mills was $18.87—the statement 
being based on 13 reports from 10 members rep- 
resenting 15 mills. Average cost of logs for 
mills doing their own logging, exclusive of 
stumpage, was $6.87, made up of $4.66 for log- 
ging expense and $2.21 for log transportation; 
total cost of manufacturing for these mills was 
$6.23 made up of $4.06 for sawmill, 66 cents 
for dry kilns and $1.51 for yarding and ship- 
ping; total overhead averaged $4.95, made up 
of $1.70 for insurance and taxes, $1.23 for 
depreciation, and $2.03 for general overhead, 
and selling expense amounted to 90 cents. 





CAROL 


“What about King Carol?” 
“He didn’t wait for Christmas.” 





[Special telegram to 
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were a year ago. 
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Southern Pime Agsociation......ccsecsccsccses 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 
California Redwood Association.............. 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


hardwoods...... Sebieen eSeae Pore nr 


Bookings Again 97 Percent of Output 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincron, D. C., Sept. 18.—Six hundred and twenty-one softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions for the week ended Sept. 13 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 247,880,000 feet, shipments, 231,658,000 feet, and orders, 241,116,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 














No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
o 151 49,648,000 49,917,000 50,295,000 
=a 228 120,549,000 115,596,000 123,443,000 
ads 87 39,713,000 34,543,000 39,847,000 
ae 19 20,607,000 13,685,000 12,340,000 
a 7 4,988,000 2,860,000 2,569,000 
0M 19 1,129,000 1,106,000 902,000 
o's 98 6,352,000 7,186,000 6,636,000 
we 12 4,894,000 6,765,000 5,084,000 
621 247,880,000 231,658,000 241,116,000 
= 254 24,600,000 26,195,000 27,366,000 
sy 19 1,364,000 2,280,000 897,000 
. 273 25,964,000 28,475,000 «28,263,000 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


GY PRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 
Also Tupelo Lambes, and _ » Gumptote 
Planing Mill Facili 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


. Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 























(FE pLXON. LU) ‘COMPANY 
2 ee MBEn CO ae 





Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 














. ied, Well Manu- CASING, 
wor ty BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000/eet MOULDINGS 
he Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Curtis Specialties 
INCREASE ALL WOODWORK SALES 
Curtis dealers attract new business for all Curtis 
Woodwork through sale of popular, nationally 
advertised Kitchen Unit line and series of Early 
American and European reproductions of mantels, 
entrances, stairwork. Write Curtis Companies 
Service Bureau, 347 Curtis Bldg., Clinton, lowa. 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forestry 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 




















Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
TIMBER foover | Lemieux 
nck Lemieux 
ESTIMATORS 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


Wise comibesh se NEW ORLEANS 








Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and misce ellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Sept. 22—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Toronto. Directors’ meeting and con- 
ference with directors of Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3—National Safety Congress, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual, 

Oct. 1-3—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 
Oct. 8-9—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. 

Semiannual. 

Oct. 16-17—Wood Industries Division of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 

Oct. 21—Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Hotel, Columbus, Ga. 


Nov. 13-14—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Lakeland, Fla. Semiannual. 

Nov. 13-15—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 
Association, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Annual, 


Dec. 2-4.—Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 


Dealers of America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 


Club, Ralston 





Florida Lumber & Millwork 


OrLANDO, FLA., Sept. 15.—Announcement is 
made by J. P. Williams, secretary of the Florida 
Lumber & Millwork Association, with head- 
quarters here, that the next meeting of the 
association—its semiannual—will be held on 
Noy. 13 and 14 in Lakeland. 





Directors Set Convention Date 


The board of directors of the International 
Association of Cellized Hardwood Flooring Con- 
tractors, meeting Tuesday and Wednesday at 
the Morrison Hotel, in Chicago, set the date 
of the organization’s annual convention for 
January 21-22, 1931, at the Hotel Peabody in 
Memphis, Tenn. The president, George Bren- 
ner, of Minneapolis, Minn., presided, and the 
attendance was very satisfactory. 


Lumber Institute Elects 


St. Louris, Mo., Sept. 15—At the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumber In- 
stitute, held here at the Mark Twain Hotel 
last Wednesday, officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—I. R. L. Wiles. 

First vice president—Fred Blumenkamp. 

Second vice president—W. C. Sloan. 

Secretary-treasurer—C. H. Call. 

Board of governors (one year)—J. D. 
Schellhardt and W. J. O’Connor; (two years) 
F. A. Jobusch, A. W. Saxenmeyer, H. E. 
Gauen, Edmond Goedde, George L. Etzkcrn, 
jr., C. M. Huttig, W. L. Behan and Adolph 
Ganahl. 

Routine business and a discussion of the 
grade- and trade-making movement concluded 
the meeting. 








New York Association Doings 


New York, Sept. 15.—All the local lumber 
organizations are preparing for their fall activi- 
ties. 

The New York Lumber Trade Association 
is working out its reorganization plans, and 
will have all details ready for submission mem- 
bers at the annual meeting in November. 

The Nylta Club will hold its first fall meet- 
ing in the early part of October, perhaps at the 
St. George Hotel in Brooklyn, in the nature 
of a “Brooklyn Night.” 

The New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
will hold its postponed meeting in October, 
when lumbermen from all parts of the State, 
whether or not members of the organization, 
will be asked to attend a session at which busi- 
ness @onditions will receive a thorough airing. 

The Westchester and Long Island associa- 
tions also are planning for meetings. 

The September tournament of the Knot 
Golfers is being held today over the grounds 


of > Winged Foot Golf Club, Mamaroneck, 

Several association secretaries, including 
Long Island and Westchester County, have 
warned retailers of a former salesman for a 
building material firm, who has passed several 

“rubber” checks of late. The firm with which 

he was formerly connected has asked its cys- 
tomers not to cash any checks for any of its 
representatives in future. 

Herbert B. Coho, secretary the New York 
Lumber Trade Association and the Nylta Club, 
returned last week from a stay of two months 
in the British Isles and on the Continent. Mrs, 
Coho accompanied him abroad. 


North Carolina Foresters in Anauel 


NortH WILkesporo, N. C., Sept. 15.—An ad- 
dress by Dr. Frank Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, and election of 
officers featured the final session of the annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Forestry Asso- 
ciation held here Sept. 9 to 11. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

President—John L. Cox, jr., 

District vice presidents—K. C. 
Wannanish; Col. H. C. Landon, 
boro; B. S. Colburn, Biltmore. 

Secretary—R. W. Graeber, Raleigh. 

Treasurer—C. Flory, Raleigh. 

Directors—P. R. Camp, Franklin, Va.; Mrs. 
E. M. Land, Statesville; J. W. Gilliam, San- 
ford; George W. Hitt, Durham; E. S. Askew, 
Merryhill, and J. M. Brown, Roanoke Rapids. 

Dr. Graham spoke on the relation of educa- 
tion to industry. 

Acquisition by the State or counties of areas 
of unprofitable farming lands for reforestation 
and “thus provide for the economic and recrea- 
tional well-being of our future citizens” was 
urged in an address at the first day’s session by 
J. S. Holmes, State forester. 


Southeast Kansas Dealers Organize 


Iota, KANn., Sept. 15.—Thirty retail lumber 
dealers of southeast Kansas met here last Fri- 
day at the Hotel Kelly and organized the South- 
east Kansas Lumbermen’s Association. Roy D. 
Finley, of the Finley Lumber Co., Le Roy, was 
chairman of the meeting and was elected the 
first president. A dinner was held in the eve- 
ning at the hotel. 

No definite boundary lines will limit the 
membership, except the lines of mutual inter- 
ests; in general, all dealers in Southeast Kan- 
sas ‘territory are welcome. The organization 
will be largely social in nature, offering an 
opportunity for the dealer to meet his neighbor- 
ing lumberman and exchange personalities as 
well as ideas of common interest. Annual meet- 
ings will be held, with strong programs ar- 
ranged. 

At this meeting one of the speakers was 
Harold Crosby, of the Kansas City office of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who discussed relations between manufac- 
turer and dealer, and between producer and 
consumer. E. E. Woods, also of Kansas City, 
Mo., secretary-manager of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, gave a comprehen- 
sive discussion of business conditions, both na- 
tional and local, and the outlook for the com- 
ing months. He was the after-dinner speaker, 
also. 

Following Mr. Finley’s election as president 
D. W. Cole, of the Burgner-Bowman-Mat- 
thews Lumber Co., Elsmore, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, and the following were elected 
directors: F. M. Paul, Clark Lumber Co., Par- 
sons; H. E. 
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uso eae 
Thayer ; red R. Nuzman, Fred R. Nuzman 
Lumber Co., Ottawa; Cecil Herman, Herman 
Lumber Co., Fort Scott; and Paul Klein, Paul 
Klein Lumber Yard, lola. 
The directors will decide on the time and 
place for next year’s meeting. 
—_— 


Western Pennsylvania Activities 


PirrspuURGH, Pa., Sept. 15.—The retail lum- 
ber dealers of the Franklin-Oil City district 
of western Pennsylvania have formed a local 
organization comprised of seventeen dealers 
within a radius of twenty-five miles of Oil City. 
D. E. Olson, of Titusville, was elected presi- 
dent; J. K. Earp, of Earp & Kelley Lumber 
Co., Oil City, vice president, and J. L. Clouse, 
of the Borland Lumber Co., Oil City, secretary. 

The next meeting of the board of directors 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania will be held at the Hotel 
Schenley, Pittsburgh, on Oct. 10. This will be 
the first meeting following a three months’ sus- 
pension during the summer months. The twen- 
ty-fourth annual convention-reunion of the as- 
sociation will be held Feb. 4, 5 and 6, 1931, at 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Crawford County retail lumber dealers will 
hold their first autumn meeting at Meadville, 
Pa, on Sept. 25. Dinner will be served at 
6:30 p. m. at the Hotel Kepler, followed by a 
few short talks. 


Drying we in New Type Kiln 


La GRANDE, OreE., Sept. 13—The Mount 
Emily Lumber Co., this city, one of the largest 
manufacturers of Pondosa pine, has just finished 
the construction of four new dry kilns. The 
buildings are of brick and concrete construction 
throughout and are 11 feet wide by 104 feet 
long. These kilns are already in operation and 
are producing an exceptionally high grade of 
properly seasoned lumber. The kilns and kiln 
equipment were furnished and installed by the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., North Portland, Ore., 


which concern also built the kilns which the 
Mount Emily company previously operated. 





Gets Large Lenber Contract 


FayYETTEvILLE, N. C., Sept. 15.—The High- 
land Lumber Co., of this city, has been awarded 
the contract to furnish the lumber for the erec- 
tion of 54 officers’ quarters to be constructed 
at Fort Bragg, near here, and on which work 
will begin within the next few days. H. M. 
Pinkston, of the company, advises that it will 
furnish all of the lumber except the oak floor- 
ing and millwork. The principal lumber item 
will be roofers and No. 1 common dimension, 
of which there will be approximately 1,000,000 
feet. 





Competent Executive Chosen 
(Continued from Front Page) 


a member of the South Bend Chamber of Com- 
merce and greatly interested in every movement 
looking to civic betterment in his home com- 
munity. 

Associated with Mr. Shafer as first, second 
and third vice presidents of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association are three men who 
long have been active and loyal members of the 
organization and through whose co-operation 
the association promises to become even more 
effective in its service as an international or- 
ganization. These are John R. Thistlethwaite, 
of Opelousas, La., Max D. Miller, of Marianna, 
Ark., and W. Frank Oliver, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, with L. S. Beale, of Chicago, as secretary- 
treasurer. The new president has known Sec- 
retary Beale for many years and it was through 
his recommendation that Mr. Beale came to 
the association as assistant secretary and 
through faithful and efficient service became 
prepared to assume the greater responsibilities 
when death removed the lamented secretary, 
Frank F, Fish, who had guided the destinies of 


the organization for so many years. 


Clubs and Outings 


Lecture Course on Kiln Drying 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 15—The Memphis 
Dry Kiln Engineers Club, the only organiza- 
tion of its kind in the United States, announces 
that arrangements have been made with the 
Forest Products Laboratory whereby W. K. 
Loughborough, kiln drying expert, will come 
to Memphis to give a series of lectures. The 
dates are Oct. 1, 2 and 3. The lectures will 
constitute practically a post graduate course 
in dry kiln engineering, and no doubt will at- 
tract attention of many engineers throughout 
the southern hardwood territory. Joining with 
the club in the invitation and preparations for 
the meetings are the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis and the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Milwaukeeans in Final Tourney 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 15.—The Milwau- 
kee Hoo-Hoo Club held its September golf 
tournament at the Westmoor Country Club just 
outside of Milwaukee last Wednesday, playing 
nine holes in the morning before lunch at the 
club house, and a round of eighteen holes in 
the afternoon. This meeting closed the regular 
golf season for 1930, but the club will hold an 
informal golf meeting during October. 

R. J. Weik, of the Lehon Co., Milwaukee, 
won the season grand prize for dealer or 
salesmen, health apparatus donated by the W. 

Pipkorn Co., of Milwaukee, for having 
the low net total for three tournaments, which 
was offered for the Wisconsin prize. 

The set of matched irons, given by O. C. 
(“Doc”) Hubbard as the Milwaukee prize, and 
open to a lumber or material dealer only, for 
the low net total for three tournaments, was 





won by W. H. Hansen, of the Brannum Lum- 
ber Co., Racine. 

George W. Maxon, of the Stowell Lumber 
Co., of Milwaukee, received the cup offered by 
the Capital City Culvert Co., of Madison, to the 
lumber or material dealer having low net score 
for the afternoon play of Sept. 10. L. G. Wil- 
ford, of the Wilford Lumber & Fuel Co., Beloit, 
tied for this prize. 

Mr. Wilford won the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo 
Club prize which was put up for Hoo-Hoo 
members only. Tying for this prize were Mr. 
Maxon, W. W. Craig, of the Wood Conversion 
Co., of Wauwatosa, Wis., and E. P. Duclos, of 
the Edham Co., Wauwatosa. 


Plans for Memphis Tournament 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 15.—More than 125 
lumbermen, and other members of the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association of Memphis, will tee off 
on the morning of Sept. 26, over the course of 
the Colonial Country Club, for the twelfth an- 
nual tournament, a one-day affair, 36 holes, 
medal play. According to F. A. Taylor, pres- 
ident, the tournament this year will be one of 
the largest held since the year of the annual 
meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation in Memphis. Delegations are coming 
to Memphis from many points in the South; 
also from St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., and other cities. 

Thirty or more handsome prizes are to be 
awarded the various golfers, according to F. T. 
Dooley, chairman of the trophy committee, and 
there will be thirty or more events. In addi- 
tion to the golf tournament the annual banquet 
will be held at the country club at night, at 
which time the various prizes will be awarded 
and new officers elected. 
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E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Largest manufacturers of Hardwood 
Flooring in the world 


Headquarters for: 


LUMBER 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 


DIMENSION 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 


*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 
also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 











Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, I1l.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 
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DIMENSHUNATED 
LUMBER! 
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~ Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 























BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 
We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 
BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bidg. 
| Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 





Cincinnati, Onio, 711 Traction Bldg 

















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 

CENTURY, FLORIDA 
GOLDSBORO 4 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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A New Book 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction, 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. | CHICAGO, ILL 











. with some of the houses. 











Hardwood Market Better 


Sales Overtaking Production 


MempPuis, TENN., Sept. 15.—While demand 
for southern hardwood continues exceptionally 
slow, there has been a balancing of production, 
sales and shipments which lends considerable 
encouragement, and at the same time a slight 
improvement in demand. Production continues 
below 50 percent of capacity, and both sales 
and shipments are gradually nearing that mark. 

The feature of the market, and probably its 
brightest spot, is export trade. September 
shipments are much heavier than had been ex- 
pected, while new business is exceptionally 
scarce. Orders that were on file for fall deliv- 
ery are being shipped during September, so 
that consignees may get advantage of the low 
ocean freight rates being quoted. October rates 
are 5 cents a hundred pounds higher, and no 
doubt the volume of shipments for October will 
be light. A few orders are being placed with 
exporters, but, foreign demand, while relatively 
better than domestic, is not satisfactory, and 
prices are still low. 

In the domestic market, furniture and radio 
cabinet manufacturers continue to buy a fair 
volume of hardwoods, and the automobile manu- 
facturers come in occasionally with orders. 
Volume is so small the prices still remain at 
the low level. There is practically no demand 
from the retail trade, and but little from sash 
and door manufacturers and interior trim plants. 
The box and crate manufacturers are rather 
busy with a rush of fall orders and are buying 
low grades. The flooring manufacturers are 
still out of the market, and prices on the few 
orders being placed for rough oak are ridicu- 
lously low. 

Weather continues to favor heavy production, 
but few mills are running anything like full 
time, and many are down until after the first 
of the year, unless conditions change materially. 
The mills are not buying logs. 


Trade Improvement Continues 


LovulisvILLe, Ky., Sept. 15.—There appears to 
be a little better hardwood volume. August 
business was 3 to 5 percent better than July 
There is a continued 
dearth of automotive business, but furniture 
business has been a trifle better; radio is gomg 
along fairly well; planing mills are stiil buying 
some material; exporters are doing a lot of 
shopping ; Government business is fair, and rail- 
road demand is about normal. In oak the prin- 
cipal demand has been for FAS plain red and 
white, moving to the planers. Some wormy 
oak items have been a trifle more active. Floor- 
ing oak is dull. Low grades have been in some- 
what better demand than usual. Walnut buying 
is just fair. Gum continues in very fair de- 
mand, principally in quartered and plain sap. 
Poplar demand is showing just a little improve- 
ment. 

Prices of inch stocks at Louisville: Poplar, 
southern, FAS, $80; Appalachian, $90; saps 
and selects, southern, $50@55; Appalachian, 
$60; No. 1, southern, $38@40; Appalachian. 


$46; 2-A, southern, $32; Appalachian, $38; 
2-B, $22. Walnut, FAS, $235@240; selects, 


$155@160; No. 1, $85; No. 2, $35. Sap gum, 
plain FAS, $45; common, $30@32; quartered, 
FAS, $55; common, $38. Red gum, plain, 
FAS, $88; common, $44@45; quartered, $2 
premium over plain. Ash, FAS, $75; common, 
$48. Cottonwood, FAS, $48; common, $32. 
Oak, southern, red, plain, FAS, $60@63; com- 
mon, $45; white, FAS, $80; common, $47. Oak, 
Appalachian, red, plain, FAS, $75@80; com- 
mon, $48; white, plain, FAS, $90@95; com- 
mon, $55@57; white, quartered, FAS, $125; 
common, $75@80. Sound wormy oak, $28@30. 

Levee or revetment work of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken a good many million feet of 


For Current Market Prices on 


low grade southern lumber this year. The 
Government has been taking any kind of hard. 
wood and some pine, in inch thickness, 4 to ¢ 
inches wide, and 12 to 16 feet long, for making 
mattresses. W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Cy 
about two weeks ago secured an order for 
about two million feet; and had previously re. 
ceived and shipped close to three million feet of 
such material, 

Heavy rains over a considerable part of 
Kentucky and southern Indiana have been q 
godsend to farmers, who now foresee better 
fall and winter conditions, as tobacco, grass 
and even corn have come back somewhat, and 
at any rate the drouth is broken. 


Buyers Paying List Prices 


CINCINNATI, OuH10, Sept. 15. — Inquiries for 
Appalachian hardwoods were in better volume 
today than on any Monday in recent weeks, 
according to the reports of leading hardwood 
wholesalers. Along with the inquiries also 
came several rather encouraging orders. An 
indication of market strength is that houses 
which had declined to cut prices last week were 
able to book business on the old price basis, 
The few orders that are being booked this week 
are mostly for mixed carlot items of oak and 
chestnut for furniture factories, for some lots 
of maple, and a little ash. Orders from auto- 
mobile plants are disappointing. Some small 
bills are being placed by retailers for indoor 
miniature golf courses in unused buildings of 
the smaller cities. Hardwood export business is 
draggy. 

Building lumber is dull. Cypress, southern 
pine and Pacific coast woods are inactive. 

The first meeting of the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club for the coming season will be held 
Monday, Oct. 6, at the Hotel Metropole. 

The Thompson Hardwood Lumber Co. is 
making preparations this week to move its yards 
and plant to the site of the Hay Lumber Co., 
at Spring Grove Avenue and June Street, on 
the Big 4 tracks at Ivorydale. 


Believe Depression About Over 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Sept. 16—Buffalo hardwood 
wholesalers turned out in large numbers to at- 
tend the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association in Toronto last 
week. They were impressed by the fact that 
a more optimistic feeling was apparent than 
at the Chicago convention of last year, and 
many expressed the conviction that the worst of 
the depression in business was over. 

About fifty members of the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo 
Club left this morning to attend the Hoo-Hoo 
convention in Toronto, Ont. The party as- 
sembled at the yard of the L. N. Whissel Lun- 
ber Co. to make the trip, many going by char- 
tered bus and others by private autos. 

The annual Better Homes Show of the Buf- 
falo Real Estate Board will be held at the 
Broadway Auditorium from Oct. 20 to 25. 
Space thus far assigned is in excess of last 
year. Exhibits will be arranged so far as 
possible to permit study of home development 
in progressive steps from financing to beautifi- 
cation of the completed building. Educational 
exhibits will be made by the chambers of com- 
merce of this city and Lackawanna, local tech- 
nical schools, Buffalo City Planning Association 
and the Public Library. 

President Thomas H. Hanrahan, of the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce, gave a dinner at 
Niagara Falls on Sept. 12 to prominent railroad 
officials and business men, and an_ inspection 
was made of factories, power plants and water- 
front facilities of the Niagara Frontier. Plans 
were made for furthering the business interests 
of the frontier, and confidence was expressed 
over the outlook for development of the area. 


Hardwoods See Pages 72 to 73 
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The party numbered about 75 and among them 
were two lumbermen, Horace F. Taylor and 
William W. Reilley. 

Zimmermann (Inc.) has taken over the yard 
occupied until recently by Montgomery Bros. 
& Co., having leased the retail office and sheds. 
The former building specialties store of the 
latter firm at 298 Delaware Avenue is now 
being conducted by Dohn, Fischer & Co. (Inc.). 

The United Lumber & Supply Co., James- 
town, N. Y., has opened a builders’ department 
store and home builders’ exposition. A replica 
of a small modern 6-room house has been con- 
structed and exhibits various building materials. 

The Great Lakes Lumber Corporation has 
filed plans for a $2,000 frame building to be 
used for storage purposes at its yard, 2625 
Delaware Avenue. 

Visitors to the lumber trade last week in- 
cluded: A. E. Hart, general sales manager 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, and 
Nelson Marshall, Chicago representative of the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Prompt Shipment Insisted On 


Boston, MAss., Sept. 16.—Current demand is 
not really active, but some sellers are much 
more encouraged than others. Most buyers 
now insist upon great promptitude in shipment. 
Large distributers with headquarters here, mills 
in the South and customers throughout the 
country see a little more readiness to buy, but 
their strictly New England business is not 
helping as much as it ought to. All manufac- 
turers and distributers of hardwoods agree 
that present prices are too low, for output is 
stil more than ample, and competition is in- 
tense. There is no expansion in demand for 
hardwood flooring, and it is no stronger. Plain 
white oak flooring, first grade, is $83@89.50; 
second grade, $62@66.50; third grade, $42@45. 
First grade maple flooring, $88.50. First grade 
birch flooring, $76@s85. : 

An unusually large amount of teakwood has 


Hardwood 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Pine BLurr, Ark., Sept. 17.—The West Side 
Hardwood Club met here today, this being the 
sixth anniversary of the organization of the 
club and a nice crowd was on hand for the 
celebration. After an excellent dinner served 
by the Hotel Pines, the meeting was called to 
order, with the first order of business being 
tne report on stock statistics, which Secretary 
0. S. Robinson had gathered since the last 
meeting. This showed twenty-six mills report- 
ing the following: Green flooring oak, 3,000,- 
000 feet ; dry, 6,400,000 feet; flooring oak orders 
700,000 feet; orders for other hardwoods 12,- 
700,000 feet; logs on hand 2,090,000 feet; total 
— green and dry lumber on hand 72,891,000 
eet. 

Secretary Robinson then gave a brief report 
of the club’s activities during the last year, 
showing that the membership was the same as 
a year ago, despite the fact that several mills 
= cut out, new members having made up this 
Oss, 

Before the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, President A. W. Bird called for a round- 
table discussion. Tom Kendall, of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, was the principal 
speaker and short talks were made by other 
guests. There seemed to be a wide divergence 
of opinion as to just when the lumber busi- 
ness would get back to normal, and after much 
discussion, each one having some statistical in- 
formation, it was the consensus that, although 
business was anything but good, at the same 
time there had been a perceptible pickup in 
orders all along the line; in short, better busi- 
ness can be looked for from now on. 

The next order of business was the election 
ot officers for the new year, as follows: 


President—A. G. Wheeler, Wheeler Lumber 
Co., Pine Bluff. 


been coming into Boston this year, the result 
of sales development work to develop building 
uses, whereas in the past the principal demand 
was from ship yards. Three parcel shipments 
arrived here last week from Singapore and Cal- 
cutta. 


Hardwood Exporting Concern Formed 


New Or Leans, La., Sept. 16.—Formation of 
a corporation for the exporting of lumber and 
wood products under the provision of the Webb 
law has been effected by operators of Mem- 
phis and Chicago, George McSweyn, of the 
Memphis Band Mill Co., being named president 
of the company. The corporation has taken 
out a charter in Louisiana and its office will 
be located with that of the R. W. Millcoat Co., 
exporter. 

According to incorporation papers, the com- 
pany is termed the “American Hardwood Ex- 
porters (Inc.)” and it will operate solely in 
the export trade. The capital stock was fixed 
at $3,000 for initial operation, represented by 
30 shares of $100 par value each divided equally 
among Mr. McSweyn, W. A. Ransom, of the 
Gayoso Lumber Co., Memphis, B. C. Tully, 
of the Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, and Ar- 
thur Gohn, Chicago. Harry A. Black, of the 
R. W. Hillcoat Co., is secretary of the cor- 
poration. It is a closed corporation and the 
stockholders have entered into an agreement 
to employ the services of the organization in 
connection with the export business and the 
holding of stock is predicated on that basis. 
‘The charter declares the corporation is “to pro- 
vide for the association of growers, manufac- 
turers, dealers, brokers and agents of lumber 
and its products, into one single organization by 
means of this corporation for the purpose of 
— trade in conformity with the Webb 
aw.” 

The company will function in a manner simi- 
lar to the pitch pine corporation, which was 
organized under the Webb law for the exporta- 
tion of pine and hardwood lumber. 


Club Elects 


Vice president—G. R. McSwine, G. R. 
Swine Lumber Co., Pine Bluff. 

These two gentlemen with the following 
comprise the board of governors—E. E. Fohrell, 
Sparkman Hardwood Lumber Co., Sparkman, 
Ark.; A. W. Bird, Crossett Lumber Co., Cros- 
sett, Ark.; J. J. Dilling, Stout Lumber Co., 
Bearden, Ark.; and S. W. Bowen, Weaver 
Bros., Shreveport, La. 

O. S. Robinson was again appointed secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

A membership committee consisting of Carl 
L. White, Arkansas City, chairman; S. A. Wil- 
liams, Fordyce, Ark., and S. W. Bowen, 
Shreveport, was also elected. 

On handing over the gavel to Mr. Wheeler, 
Mr. Bird thanked all of the members for the 
support given him during the last year. On 
taking the chair Mr. Wheeler made a short talk 
and outlined some of the work he had in mind 
for the coming year, and one of the first acts 
was to appoint members in different sections of 
the State to keep pace with the building pro- 
grams in their districts and to get in touch with 
proper parties to see that wood and wood furni- 
ture were used instead of substitutes. This was 
brought about because attention had been called 
to the fact that the new public library in Pine 
Bluff will have all steel desks, chairs, shelving 
etc., but it is thought that by keeping a close 
watch on any proposed new buildings and get- 
ting in touch with proper parties immediately, 
a great deal of good can be accomplished for 
wood. 

Guests of the club today were W. M. Miller, 
Union Saw Mill Co., Huttig, Ark.; L. P. Wil- 
bur, Memphis, and Tom Kendall, of Memphis. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
here Wednesday, Oct. 15. 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH - SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Mee ~6©6—)6 Lumber Co. 


Tr 
Us. 











ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 

in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


= We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Flooring Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
— fac 





“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 

















“Superior Brand’ 
DIMENSION LUMBER 


AND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING. 
Brown Dimension Co. 


(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 


—=SAWS 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Solves Your 
Conveying 
Problems 





Note the 


Superior 
Underneath Standard 
View Construction 


Finest 
Materials 


Rollers, bearings, frames— 
everything that goes into 
Standard Conveyors is of the 
finest materials. 


To have won the endorse- 
ment of hundreds of lumber 
yards, it is but natural to ex- 
pect exceptional quality when 
you put in Standard equip- 
ment. You get it, too, plus the 
faster, money-saving benefits 
of handling your materials this 
proved successful way. Write 
for full details and recommen- 
dations which are based on 
actual experience. 





for Descriptive 
Catalog 


Fr Gy im am ee ar, 
aie omen $04 Columbia Bldg. 
Milwaukee Office, 94 East Water St. 
Nashville Office, 178 Eight Ave., North 


New Orleans Office, 1003 Magazine St. 
ay = York City Office, Room 1512-461 8th 


ve. 

Omaha Office, 1124 Harney St. 

Philadelphia Office, 1541 Spring Garden S 
ce, it. 

Phoenix, it Cee, P.O. Hox ie 

Pittsburg ce, Clar' % 

St. Louis Office, 3104 Magnolia Ave. 

Salt Lake City Office, 204 Dooley Bldg. 





San Francisco Office, 4401 Sar Bruno Ave. 
Seattle Office, 321 Lumber 


Syracuse Office, Van Vleck 
Toledo Office, 228 17th St. 


Exchange Bldg. 
Road 





















Too Much 


Too much wheat and too much lumber, 
Too much steel our mills encumber, 
Too much cotton, too much corn, 

Too much clothing to be worn, 

Too much autos (here’s what’s funny), 
Even too much ready money, 

Too much hog and too much cow, 
That’s, they say, the trouble now. 


Selling half and making double, 

That’s not it. No, here’s our trouble: 
Too much waiting for the low, 
Standing still when signs say go, 
Too much question, too much fearing, 
Too much talking, too much hearing, 
Too much people every day 

Doubting this old U. S. A. 


Too much waiting chicken-hearted 
For the rest to get things started, 
Too much saying times are bad, 

Too much talk of times we had, 
When we ought to start the movement 
Too much waiting for improvement— 
Too much brake instead of clutch, 
That’s the only much too much. 


We See b’ the Papers 


“Detroit Woman in Daze.” She was prob- 
ably trying to cross Woodward Avenue. 


This home run stuff no longer seems to be 
Ruth, the whole Ruth, and nothing but the 
Ruth. 


Russia will adopt American railway methods, 
but, we trust, not the American brakeman’s 
method of announcing station stops. 


But, of course, that is impossible. There is 
no way of removing the vowels from a name 
that hasn’t any at all in the first place. 


A Chicago woman was warned to leave $10,- 
000 in her garage. Seems to us we leave about 
that much in a garage every year. 

Elsie Janis will quit acting for writing. She 
will be surprised at the way editors act. 

We have already engaged our seat for the 
world’s series. The wife says yes, that we 
can move that easy chair over by the radio. 


An Illinois man has been convicted of shoot- 
ing a sheriff. If they get to shooting our 
sheriffs our sheriffs may do something about it. 

According to the census, in 20 States there 
are 216,967 less farms than ten years ago. We 
didn’t suppose that golf courses were increas- 
ing that fast. 

President Hoover will address the American 
Bankers’ Association at Cleveland Oct. 2. By 
that time we hope the business revival will be 
able to speak for itself. 


A boy who slept at our house Thursday night, 
on Saturday night was awarded a $1,500 fellow- 
ship. We have always been a great believer in 
fellowship but never experienced any of just 
this kind. 


The president of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce is Walter B. Weisenburger. We 
have never attended a St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce dinner, but the president’s name 
sounds promising. 

The decline in Sunday school attendance, 
now being discussed, may be due to the fact 
that it takes mother so long to make herself up 
for church she has no time to dress the children 
up for Sunday school. 

After twelve weeks of steady digging, archae- 
ologists have unearthed a kitchen in Illinois. It 
is probably the kitchen of some woman who 
left her husband to keep house while she went 
on a visit to relatives. 


The Government is considering putting off 
its navy building program for five years, and 


sometimes we are afraid that the people of this 
community also have some such idea. 

Joe Chapple once told Charlie Hackley jp 
our presence that, if he had any money ty 
endow anything, he would endow boys, not jp. 
stitutions. I always wonder how many boys a 
rich man is helping through college. 


Names That Really Mean Something 


F. I. Sherman 
R. E. Peters 
O. U. Kidd 
Mrs. I. N. Large 
Do any of our keen-eyed correspondents 
know of any others? 


Spoken in Jest 

The minister thought it was grace that made 
Mrs. Smith fix her gaze upward, but she was 
wondering how that spot got on the ceiling, 

No man was ever as good as his funeral ser- 
mon or as bad as his crayon portrait. 

More people demand perfection than attempt 
it. 

A line seldom forms in front of a church, 

The trouble is that we try to make the text 
fit us, not us fit the text. 

The man who never broke any of the com- 
mandments is broke himself. 

The poor heathen would have a terrible time 
if it were not for the rich ones. 


Even the girl in the church choir has her 
favorite him. 


Addled Thoughts of an Addled Fellow 


Instead of a list of towns of so many and up 
the census department ought to compile a list of 
communities in which the weather is a topic of 
conversation, and under. 


The truth is mighty, but far from prevalent. 
A lot of promises are like summer thunder. 


From the train I saw a farmer’s wife hand 
her husband a cup of water, and I wondered if 
he said thank you. 

There must be harps in heaven, because it 
wouldn’t be heaven to some people if they didn’t 
have something to harp on. 

A boy sprinkling a lawn ought to roll on it so 
the grass would get some moisture, too. 

There are two things that are always broke: 
a churchwarden pipe and a boy in college. 


If less jazz were composed more _ nerves 
would be. 





Character 


It’s when they tear an old house down 
That people say all over town, 

“Just look at these old stringers, though— 
As good as sixty years ago.” 

They always seem surprised to see 

How sturdy good old wood can be, 

But were it not what now appears 

What house would stand for sixty years? 


Another sixty, if you will, 

That house could go on standing still, 
Because beneath the boards and paint, 
Without applause, without complaint, 
These sills have stood the test of time, 
These rafters winds from every clime, 
Though hidden from the sight of men 
Who little thought about them then. 


And how shall you build, when you do, 
This character that men call you? 
Well, if it’s only paint is all 

In some hard wind your house will fall; 
But, if you build your name the way 
They built a house in that old day, 
You'll build a structure in this town 
That no one ever can tear down. 
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DIRECT SAVING TO THE MILL IS THE BASIS ON 
valent. 
re WHICH OWEN-OREGON LUMBER COMPANY 
- hand 
red i BUYS WIDE BAND SAWS 
- Superior qualities oo SIMONDS WIDE BAND SIMONDS WIDE BAND SAW costs in this 
SAWS are again practically and conclusively mill ran six cents per M board feet of pine and 
n it so demonstrated as a result of a careful survey red fir. Another make tried for competitive pur- 
made by the A. C. Nielsen Co., independent en- poses cost eight-and-a-half cents per M board 
roke: gineers of Chicago, at the big plant of the feet, a difference of two-and-a-half cents per M 
on OWEN-OREGON LUMBER CO., Medford, board feet. Based on an average of 10 M per 
— Oregon. hour from each of two rigs, running 400 nine 
ae ; AV- 
The result of this survey shows a STRIKING hour shifts in 10 months, this represents a S 
ING of $1,800. by the use of SIMONDS WIDE 
SAVING IN SAW COSTS through the use of BAND SAWS over the other make 
WIDE BANDS tested in competition. ; 
. ; oh 
p Owen-Oregon found after these exhaustive tests To insure saws that are siways up to a hig 
ly t t 
that SIMONDS WIDE BAND SAWS showed standard the management frequently tries ou 
: , other brand saws. 
the startling saving of $1,800 over another make 
: of saws surveyed. Operating on 9 foot head Copies of this survey by the Nielsen Company 
™ rigs 14”, 13 gauge saws were required to cut are in possession of Simonds salesmen, who will 
pine and red fir logs. Stones lodging in the bark gladly show them to you. Ask about them. 
and steel jacket bullets in the timber gave con- Learn how you, too, can save on your sawing 
siderable difficulty. operations. : 
SIMONDS SAW and STEEL CO. 
“The Saw Makers” 
ESTABLISHED 1832— FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Chicago, Ii. Lockport, N. Y. Portland, Ore. Montreal, Que. 
Boston, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. Toronto, Ont. 
Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Los Angeles, Calif. Vancouver, B. C. 
New York City London, England Seattle, Wash. St. John, N..B. 
New Orleans, La. 
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CI _ CALIFORNIA Coo 





Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











Co PACIFIC COAST C3 








KLAMATH 


California White Pine 


Why do many experienced 
lumbermen pay higher prices 
for Klamath district California 
White Pine Stumpage than is 
paid in any other district for 
this species? 


Quality and Texture 


Selects—Common 
S4S OR ROUGH 


Shop and Box 


Our timber produces an excellent type of 
mmon— 


Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 
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Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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News Notes from Amdri 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Sept. 13.—Representatives of nearly all 
Tacoma lumber mills attended the quarterly 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest Advisory 
Board, of the American Railway Association, 
which was held yesterday. The regular meet- 
ing of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club was 
therefore cancelled, and the club members 
were guests of the board at a luncheon fol- 
lowing the morning business session. A re- 
port on the lumber situation was presented 
by Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and chair- 
man of the board’s fir lumber committee. 
Col. Greeley estimated a decline of 25 per- 
cent in the number of cars required for lum- 
ber shipments during the next three months. 
Pulp manufacturing representatives pre- 
dicted an increase in their business, and the 
construction of a new paper factory at Ta- 
coma is expected. Furniture manufacturers 
also reported an improved outlook. 

Tacoma’s wood products show, which 
opened at the armory yesterday, is atfracting 
enormous crowds, and the exhibition is de- 
clared by local lumbermen to be the finest 
and most complete of its kind ever held on 
the Pacific coast. The show was arranged 
by the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men and the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. 
Members of the club are acting as guides in 
the exhibit and explaining the many uses of 
wood to visitors. The exhibits include many 
novel features, and give the visitor a com- 
prehensive idea of how lumber is manufac- 
tured. -Many unusual artistic novelties are 
included. Models of sawmills, logging camps, 
homes and detailed exhibits of wood products 
are included. 

A gavel, the wood of which is estimated 
to be at least 25,000 years old, was presented 
to the Tacoma section of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers this week. It was 
made from a piece of one of the logs found 
during the excavation of the Cushman power 
tunnel. The logs were buried under glacial 
drifts, and the wood is so perfectly preserved 
that the gavel turned from it took a perfect 
polish, the grain of the wood making it par- 
ticularly beautiful. The local society now 
claims it has the oldest gavel in the world. 


Portland, Ore. 


Sept. 13.—While a few logging camps in 
the Columbia River district resumed opera- 
tion following Labor Day, most camps will 
be inactive until Oct. 1. The log surplus has 
been worked off fairly well, so the fall 
season will open with stocks lower than they 
were expected to be when camps closed down 
for the summer period early in July. Heavy 
rains this week have practically eliminated 
the forest fire hazard. 

Wholesalers engaged in Atlantic Coast 
business say there is difficulty in getting 
steamer space, owing more to the with- 
drawal of carriers than to increase in volume 
of business. It is also reported that inter- 
coastal rates are to advance $1 on Oct. 1. 
L. J. Wentworth, manager of the Douglas 
Fir Export & Exploitation Co., reports that 
foreign demand for lumber continues quiet. 

R. A. Stevenson and C. H. Wheeler are now 
operating a wholesale lumber business under 
the name of the Clarke County Lumber Co., 
which has a 60,000-foot capacity sawmill at 
Vancouver, Wash., specializing in general 
yard stock and “factory material. Mr. 
Stevenson is president and Mr. Wheeler is 
vice president. The Eagle Lumber Co., for 
which Mr. Stevenson was sales manager, has 
closed its mill at West Timber for an indefi- 
nite period, and the C. H. Wheeler mill at 
Cochran, of which Mr. Wheeler is president 
and manager, will probably remain idle till 
spring. The C. H. Wheeler Co., however, is 
doing some logging at present. The Clarke 
County wholesale business has been in opera- 
tion for some time but now that the 


Wheeler and Eagle mills are down, Messrs. 
Stevenson and Wheeler will devote 
energies largely to it. 

R. A. Smith, for many years manager of 
the Columbia River Log Scaling Bureau, has 
resigned to engage in independent scaling. 


their 


He has established offices in the Worcester 
Building, where the Columbia River Log 
Scaling Bureau is also. Mr. Smith's place 
with the bureau has been filled by Gg 
Briggs, formerly with the Noyes-Holland 
Lumber Co, 

The Portland Spruce Mills, which hereto- 
fore has been cutting spruce exclusively 
will begin cutting some fir next week. —’ 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Sept. 13.—The volume of business from aj) 
markets has declined considerably during the 
last ten days. Mills are running on a cur. 
tailed basis, and plans for even greater cur. 
tailment are now being made by all mills, 
as the general consensus is that under pres- 
ent price conditions it is better to restrict the 
output of lumber. For the first time in a 
long time practically every British Columbia 
mill concurs in this opinion. Ocean freight 
rates to all countries have shown a decided 
increase, and it is probable that they will be 
considerably higher. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Sept. 13.—There has been no _ marked 
change in demand for Inland Empire pines 
during the last two weeks. Undoubtedly 
market conditions are improving, for there 
has been a slight increase in inquiries and 
orders. Most Inland Empire mills have well 
rounded out stocks of dry lumber. Some 
sawmills have completed their annual cut 
earlier than usual and are closing down, but 
most will continue to run until cold weather 
interferes. 

The entire Inland Empire during the last 
two weeks received rains, which ended one 
of the longest and driest seasons experienced 
in many years. Fortunately the forest fire 
loss has been very small. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sept. 17.—The excellent financial condition 
of many northwest farmers is shown by an 
upturn in orders for both northern pine and 
northern white cedar. The pine for the most 
part is going into remodelling projects and 
some new building, while the cedar is being 
used for temporary corncrib construction. 

Northern pine business still is mainly of 
the mixed-order, rush variety, and orders on 
file would keep none of the Head of the Lakes 
mills busy shipping for more than a week. 
Stocks now are in fairly good assortment at 
nearly all mills. Prices are holding up well, 
with special offerings few. Listed as in sur- 
plus at most mills are No. 5 boards, inch shop 
common, 2x6-inch balsam and spruce dimen- 
sion, all lap siding, 2x6-inch No. 2 dimension, 
4-inch No. 3 Norway, and 4- and 6-inch No. 3 
common. In short supply at some mills are 
2x4-inch in all lengths, No. 1 dimension, 10- 
and 12-inch selects, 5/ and 6/ “D” selects, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 boards, all widths. 

A fair volume of orders is being handled by 
the sash and door industry in this section, 
and dealers say they already are receiving 
good business from the farm trade, with more 
rural sales in sight. Rural public building is 
being carried on in fair volume, while much 
material is going into fall barn, hog and poul- 
try house building and repairing. 

Demand for northern white cedar guard 
rails for State highway work is holding up 
well, and is expected to continue for some time. 
Many orders for this material are of the rush 
variety, since highway departments are hurry- 
ing to complete their work before cold 
weather. Demand for posts for fencing also 
has taken on new activity. The northern 
white cedar producers are just now enjoying 
one of the best periods of the year, and dur- 
ing only a few weeks of 1930 have conditions 
been unsatisfactory. It now appears that the 
year will be fully as good as 1929, when the 
northern cedar trade was unexpectedly pros- 
perous. 

A sale of 22,000,000 feet of tamarack and 
deteriorated timber on State lands, to be 
held in four northern Minnesota counties, 
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probably in October, was authorized Sept. 15 
py the State executive council. The action 
followed the holding up of the recommendéd 
sale of 30,000,000 feet of timber last week by 
Governor Christianson, who ordered _ the 
amount to be offered for sale substentially cut 
down. 

The Nortz Lumber Co., operator of a line- 
yard system, has moved its headquarters of- 
fice from 1645 Hennepin Avenue, here, to 706-7 
Pence Building, in the business center of the 


city. 
Macon, Ga. 


Sept. 15.—There is little activity in the 
roofer market, though conditions may not be 
quite as bad as they were during the preced- 
ing few weeks. Mills that have been closed 
down for months are not to be reopened, ac- 
cording to their owners, until there is a 
marked improvement in the demand. Only a 
few scattering shipments of roofers are being 
made from this territory. 

Longleaf manufacturers report no improve- 
ment in demand. A few orders are being 
filled, but the movement is extremely light. 
Railroads are curtailing operations. The Cen- 
tral of Georgia shops here, for example, 
closed down on Sept. 9 for the remainder of 
the month. Efforts are being made to have 
the public service commission approve the 
withdrawal of a number of passenger trains. 

Nearly all hardwood sawmills are _ shut 
down. Hardwood business has been dull all 
month. Orders coming in are limited. There 
is practically no export movement. Continued 
dry, hot weather is permitting logging crews 
to obtain some fine timber, 


Shreveport, La. 


Sept. 15..—A number of large orders for 
southern pine have been received, but com- 
petition has been so keen that prices are cut 
to the bone. Sales volume has been larger, 
and the inquiry presages continued heavier 
buying. The buyer still has a_  consid- 
erable advantage over the seller. Physi- 
cal conditions are well-nigh perfect, and the 
mills are producing a fairly good.volume, as 
many began operations again Sept. 1, after 
prolonged shutdowns. In one such case, one 
of the larger mills did not find enough busi- 
ness in sight to enable it to continue, and 
announced that it would shut down again. 
Special orders, however, are beginning to 
appear. Timber business is almost totally 
absent. Yard business from Oklahoma and 
Texas is very slow, and the bulk of orders 
is coming from the North. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Sept. 15.—There has been a slight improve- 
ment in the North Carolina pine market, Ev- 
erybody is proceeding cautiously, but, when 
stock is needed, there is less talk of prices 
and more talk about quick delivery. Produc- 
tion remains at a low ebb. Unsold surplus 
stock is being gradually used up, and a num- 
ber of items of good rough lumber are hard 
to buy for quick shipment. Prices have not 
yet changed. 

There has been a little better demand for 
edge 4/4 No. 2 and better band sawn, rough, 
also for good circular sawn edge and stock 
width mixed. Prices are strong, and the mills 
are refusing business at less than their lists. 
There has been a good export demand for 
No. 2 and better 4/4 stock width and several 
rather large sales of 4-inch have been made 
at good prices. Inquiries for mixed cars of 
stock widths, rough and dressed, have picked 
up. Export inquiries are still coming in by 
mail and by cable for No. 2 and better 4/4 
lumber; 5/4 and thicker have also been moy- 
ing fairly well. Inch No. 3, and No. 2 and 
better bark strips, are inactive. 

There have not been made many sales of 
edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, or 
dressed and resawn, but box makers have 
been buying more good air dried stock, be- 
cause of lower price. Their disposition is to 
buy wide edge box so that it will not be nec- 


essary to buy stock widths. There has been 
some demand for No, 1 stock box dressed, but 
rough stock has not been moving so well. 
The yards show little interest; 12-inch width 
is the only one that seems to attract attention. 
There is some dickering going on for cargoes 
of edge box, in which will be included some 
stock widths. 

The planing mills have been securing a 
little better business in flooring and ceiling 
in mixed cars. Kiln dried roofers continue 
quiet. Most Georgia mills are holding good 
6-inch beaded air dried roofers at $13 f. o. b. 
ears Georgia main line; 12-inch roofers are 
scarce and bring a premium. Dressed fram- 
ing continues to drag, though present prices 


are low. 
Bogalusa, La. 


Sept. 15.—Col. A. C. Goodyear, president 
Great Southern Lumber Co., recently spent a 
few days here looking after business interests. 
He complimented Bogalusa on the progress it 
had made during this year, especially in the 
face of the generally existing depression. 

A. C. Long, jr., sales manager Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., was a guest of the American 
Pitch Pine Export Co. at a luncheon given 
on board a French liner docked in New Or- 
leans harbor. He also attended the meeting 
of sales managers on Friday. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Sept. n Mississippi pine mills 
are unanimous in the opinion that last week 
was the best in some time, both as regards 
volume of orders and prices obtained. Sales 
managers in this immediate territory are 
optimistic in regard to the forthcoming 
months. 

Hardwood mills report some inquiries from 
the furniture manufacturers. Auto body and 
flooring factories are taking in very little 
lumber. Hardwood mills in this vicinity are 
still curtailing, and holding output well in 
line with shipments. 

George Hale, of Buenos Aires, accompanied 
by George Whitaker, of New Orleans, were 
visitors at local mills on Tuesday last. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sept. 15. — The Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association holds its regu- 
lar Monday afternoon meeting today at the 
Arcadia Cafe. Its next meeting, Sept. 22, 
will be at the Manufacturers’ Club. Lunch- 
eon will be served, then will come a discus- 
sion of trade problems. 

Recent announcements of contemplated 
construction by the railroads, coupled with 
those of other large industrial organizations, 
are sure signs of an upward trend in all 
lines of industry, which must necessarily 
be of benefit to the building industry, ac- 
cording to Joseph J. Greenberg, investment 
builder and president of the Philadelphia 
Building Congress, who spoke on Tuesday 
afternoon at a meeting of the organization 
held at the Midday Club. 


Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 16.—Russian spruce has lately been 
offered here at prices that are disturbing to 
manufacturers of eastern spruce. Russian 
matched spruce boards, random lengths, 1x4, 
5 and 6-inch, are being offered at $30.50. 
Native boards in 1x6- and 7-inch widths are 
quoted $34.50 and $35, whereas not many 
weeks ago sellers were asking $36@37. The 
Russian lumber is claimed to be about as 
good as the New England. 

Four schooners arrived last week from 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick with car- 
goes of eastern spruce. 

It is understood that a trustee may be 
appointed for the creditors of R. P. Williams, 
lumber dealer in the Neponset section of 
Boston. 

The business of the Perry & Whitney Co., 
Boston wholesalers, has been reorganized as 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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Chinook! 


When you see his 
likeness on frames 
or lumber you 'l| 
know the stock is 
Soft Textured 


Pondosa Pine 
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CHINOOK LUMBER & 
MANUFACTURING Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Capacity—frames 1200 per shift—lumber 


150 M. per shift—box shook’ 1 car per 
shift—mouldings | car a week. 
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Prompt shipment guaranteed! All trans- 
continental railroads to serve you. 














KILN DRIED 


OldGrowth Yellow 
Fir Common 


ALL 1’ and 2’ Dried Rough 
Before Surfacing 


Vv VW 
STRAIGHT CARS 


Soft Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Uppers 
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MIXED CARS 


“Everything from Soup 
to Nuts’’ in 


Dry Old Growth Yellow 

Fir Common — Uppers — 

Mouldings—Bevel Siding— 
Shingles, etc., etc. 
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KILN DRIED HEMLOCK 
Common and Uppers . 
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M.A. Wyman Lumber Co. 
908-9 White Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
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CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 
Maisey & Du 
Owned and Operated by 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 


Would You Go to a Butcher to Buya Watch? 


WE ARE pear tts IN 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Tesephone HUMboldt 0390 
2315 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Phone Randolph 1069 

Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
Red Cedar, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondosa 
and California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 

Soo Brand’’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 








and air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and t 1 quality ks in 
Sagdnaun Upoten. Sie trnee endl Women Pare 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 
PIKE- DIAL LUMBER CO. 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 
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LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 s William St., New York City 











Special department handling export lumber shipments 











YARD, MILL AND OFFICE. 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








M. Tomlinson, of the Tomlinson Lumber 
Co., Vancouver, B. C., was a caller at Chicago 
Jumber offices Monday. 


John Bissell, of Castleberry, Ala., president 
of the Bissell-Alabama Lumber Co., called on 
lumbermen in Chicago last Saturday. 


E. S. Downing, of the Silver Falls Timber 
& Lumber Co., Silver Falls, Ore., was in Chi- 
cago the latter part of last week and called 
at local lumber offices. 


N. J. Woodland, of Alexandria, La., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Eicher-Woodland Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago the latter part of last week 
and called on numerous local lumbermen. 


A. E. Hart, of Kansas City, Mo., general 
sales nfanager of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co., was in Chicago Saturday to confer with 
3 0. O’Daniel, manager of the Chicago of- 
fice of the Dierks Lumber Sales Co. 


Richard Cortis, of Chicago, commission lum- 
berman, who has spent the last two months 
at his summer home at Palisades Park, south 
of South Haven, Mich., returned to his office 
Friday of last week. 


S. E. Moreton, of Brookhaven, Miss., general 
manager of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago Monday on his way to the com- 
pany’s financial headquarters at Scranton, Pa., 
and while here called at local lumber offices. 


R. E, Krause, of the Lockwood Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago a short time 
last week, and called on some of his friends in 
the trade before proceeding to Wisconsin to 
rejoin his wife for a two-weeks’ vacation trip. 


Frank Blair, of Iron Mountain, Mich., sales 
manager of the Von Platen-Fox Lumber Co., 
stopped in Chicago Tuesday on his way home 
from the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association at Toronto, 
Ont., and spent the day with George S. Cortis, 
manager of the company’s Chicago office. 


John L. Fowler, who for three years was a 
salesman for the Vanlandingham Lumber Co., 
Chicago, but left this city to seek experience 
in the West Coast lumber mills and first-hand 
knowledge of modern lumber manufacturing, 
has returned to the Vanlandingham company 
and is representing the firm in the Chicago ter- 
ritory, starting Thursday morning. 

George W. Allport, of Kansas City, Mo., 
manager of the hardwood and oak flooring de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago Tuesday and Wednesday. He had 
been invited to “sit in” on the meeting of the 
board of directors of the International Asso- 
ciation of Cellized Hardwood Flooring Contrac- 
tors, held at the Morrison Hotel. 


R. L. Wilson, of Spokane, Wash., secretary- 
treasurer of the Deer Park Lumber Co., ac- 
companied by his son Robert, was in Chicago 
over the week-end visiting his brother, C. H. 
Wilson, who is manager of the Deer Park com- 
pany’s eastern office. The westerner and his 
son left Monday for New Jersey; the young 
man expected to enter Hotchkiss, a preparatory 
school, this week. 


Jesse Haynes, of Eaton, Ind., manager of the 
Eaton Lumber Co., certainly has a sweet hobby 
—and a profitable one. He is a bee-keeper. At 
present he boasts thirty supers, each of which 
contains twenty-four one-pound sections of 
honey, and he expects that the total yield this 
year from the thirty-eight hives will be about 
ninety supers; he is counting on having about 
a ton of honey for market. Since he became 
interested in the bee industry thirty-two years 
ago the side-line has grown steadily. Cus- 
tomers of the lumber company are assured that 


the only way they will get “stung” by Mr, 
Haynes is by personal contact with his “liye. 
stock.” 


A recent visitor to Chicago was G. P, Lohr, 
of Johnson & Wimsatt (Inc.), Washington, D! 
C., one of the oldest and best known concerns 
manufacturing and wholesaling North Caroling 
pine. Mr. Lohr has been with the organiza- 
tion for forty-three years, having become con- 
nected with it in 1887. In Chicago he was visit- 
ing his brother, Maj. L. R. Lohr, managing 
director of the Century of Progress Exposition 
the first buildings for which are now under 
construction. 


W. H. Gibbons, of Houston, Tex., head of 
the W. H. Gibbons Lumber Co., with Mrs. Gib- 
bons accompanied their son as far as Chicago 
on his way to enter Dartmouth College at 
Hanover, N. H. Monday night Mr. and Mrs, 
Gibbons left for the West Coast on a combined 
business and pleasure trip; he expects to visit 
several mills in the Northwest. Mr. Gibbons 
formerly was associated with the L. B. Mene- 
fee Lumber Co., both in Houston and in Port- 
land, Ore., but now is in the wholesale business 
for himself. 


William A. Anderson, of Shreveport, La, 
president of the Shreveport Lumber Co., after 
waging a vigorous campaign for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for mayor at the recent pri- 
mary, withdrew from the race the day before 
the election, and asked his friends to support 
the candidacy of Judge James G. Palmer. 
The latter polled a majority of about 1,250 
votes, thanks to the lumberman’s action, elim- 
inating the necessity for a “run-off” election to 
decide between him and the incumbent, Mayor 
L. E. Thomas. 


J. W. Ball, Chicago representative of the 
Gulf Red Cypress Co., returned Monday from 
a business trip through Illinois, lowa and Mis- 
souri. Conditions in the agricultural sections 
he found to be rather spotty, because of the 
varying damage done to crops by the drought. 
Iowa farmers seemed to be in fair condition 
to do some buying this fall, Mr. Ball reported, 
and added that rural trade prospects look more 
promising than do those of the urban centers. 
He said that the next sixty days should show 
at least a fair volume of business in this State. 


E. S. Eggers, of Pittsburgh, Pa., president of 
the Stronach Nail Co., reports that the Stron- 
ach non-splitting, sure-holding nail is maintain- 
ing a steady growth in favor among its users. 
Mr. Eggers states that sales have shown a sat- 
isfactory increase from month to month dur- 
ing the current year. This expansion in de- 
mand he attributes to the nail’s reduction of 
70 to 90 percent in the waste of material from 
splitting, and to the increased holding power 
of the nail. The company will gladly supply 
detailed information about its product and the 
advantage to dealers in stocking it, to anyone 
who will write the firm at its offices in the 
Union Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 


Announces Changes in Personnel 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 15.—President E. 
C. Glenn, of the Gulf Red Cypress Co., has an- 
nounced that W. W. Simmons, who has been 
sales manager of the company, has been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant to the presi- 
dent, and that A. D. Holley has been named 
sales manager to succeed him. Mr. Holley, 
who was with the company nearly five years 
from the time it was organized, recently re- 
joined the organization. 

Sam L. Petrie, who for two years and a half 
was the firm’s Massachusetts sales representa- 
tive but later left the company’s employ, now 
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has returned and is one of the salesmen in 
the New England territory, as is J. B. Glenn, 
who was transferred from the North Carolina- 
South Carolina territory. R. M. Bardin will 
cover all of New York State outside the New 
York metropolitan district. 

_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Move Two Blocks West 


Baxter & Montgomery (inc.), well known 
Chicago commission lumber firm, expects to 
move Saturday afternoon from the Conway 
Building to suite 713 in the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange at 308 West Washington Street, two 
blocks west, according to an announcement by 
Charles L. Baxter and Harry Montgomery. 
The sales office of the Longworth Lumber Co., 
an associated organization, is also making the 
change. The same telephone number, Franklin 
0240, is retained at the new address. 


Follows Sailing As an Avocation 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16.—Several voy- 
ages across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans has 
given Raymond B. White, president of the Ex- 
change Sawmills Sales Co., and affilated com- 
panies, a strong taste for salt water, with the 
result that he has acquired a 40-foot yawl in 
which he makes trips whenever business calls 
him to the Pacific coast. He keeps the yawl 
at San Pedro and recently returned in it from 
a three-week trip along the lower California 














Raymond B. White, with sons John and Wil- 
lam, who share father’s enthusiasm for the 
water 


coast. Incidentally, Mr. White’s enthusiasm for 
salt water is shared by his two little sons. 
John B. White II, the elder, already has ac- 
quired a full nautical rig and is learning all 
about how to tie the various sailor knots, as 
well as the names of all a yacht’s equipment. 
He knows the difference between a jib and a 
mizzen and what a stay is for. He knows port 
from starboard, and forward from aft, and 
speaks knowingly of keels and bowsprits. Mean- 
time, William, the junior member of the fam- 
ily, is picking up from John’s store of knowl- 
edge a considerable nautical vocabulary of his 
own. As yet the boys haven’t shared any of 
their father’s voyages, but he has promised 
them a long trip as soon as their sea legs grow 
a little longer. 





Injured in Auto Crash 


R. F. Babcock, of Neenah, Wis., president 
of the White Star Lumber Co., suffered four 
broken ribs and the loss of four teeth and part 
of his jaw in a fatal automobile accident in 
Neenah last Saturday. His son Francis also 
was injured, but not so severely, and a third 
occupant of their car, a young man friend of 
the family, was killed instantly when the Bab- 
cock car was struck by a motor truck. 

C. E. Conklin, the White Star company’s 
Chicago representative, Wednesday received 


news of the accident in a letter from Mrs. Bab- 
cock, who said her husband and son are in 
Theda Clark Hospital in Neenah and are pro- 
gressing quite favorably. 


“While the Iron Is Hot’’ 


Wasuinocron, D. C., Sept. 15.—When emerg- 
ing from an artificially cooled motion picture 
theater in the national capital visitors from 
virtually every State in the Union naturally 
reflect on how they can make their own homes 
cool during hot weather. 

The National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion is reaching these people at this psycho- 
logical moment. The exhibit which the com- 
mittee has placed in the lobby of a prominent 
downtown theater explains the many advantages 
of proper insulation in constructing and re- 
modeling homes and other buildings. While 
the average home can not maintain a cooling 
plant, it can enjoy the comforts of moderate 
temperature by proper insulation. 

“Insulate and be Comfortable” is the main 
idea underlying the exhibit. Of special interest 
to the consumer is an elaborate chart explain- 
ing the comforts of insulation in keeping the 
house warm in winter and cool in summer. 
Another chart points out that insulation not 
only adds comfort, but also saves fuel and in- 
creases the value of the home. It is pointed 
out that insulation against temperature and 
sound has been established by laboratory tests 
and practical experience. As much as 25 per- 
cent saving.in fuel can be had by using proper 
insulating material in the walls and roof. 

Another interesting series of exhibits shows 
how the danger points in the structural design 
of residences, farm buildings and other types 
of ordinary construction may be eliminated by 
the use of treated lumber. By a casual inspec- 
tion of these exhibits the home owner or pros- 
pective builder learns that the danger spots are 
those where decay or insect attack of the wood 
used in a building are most likely to develop, 
and they are defined on a large chart by red 
arrows so that persons technically unfamiliar 
with building practices may readily discern for 
their own needs the uses to which treated 
lumber is especially suited. 





Hymeneal 


FRANCISCO-WOODHEAD. Miss Alice 
Louise Woodhead, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Sykes Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex., was 
married on Sept. 12 to John Whitney Fran- 
cisco. The wedding took place at the home 
of the bride’s parents and was the outstand- 
ing social event of the season in Beaumont. 
The Woodhead home on Calder Avenue was 
gorgeously decorated for the occasion and 
there were many out-of-town guests present. 
A reception was held immediately after the 
ceremony. Mr. Woodhead, father of the 
bride, is one of the pioneer lumbermen of 
southeast Texas, having begun his career 
with the old Texas Tram & Lumber Co. back 
in the 90s. At present he is president of the 
Beaumont Lumber Co. and the Port Arthur 
Building Material Co. The groom is a native 
Texan and has been connected with the Sun 
Oil Co. since his graduation from Rice In- 
stitute. The newlyweds left immediately for 
New Orleans, where they will spend a honey- 
moon of ten days, returning to Beaumont to 
make their home. 


FIFTHIAN-SKELTON. Charles Fifthian, 
who is associated with the Reel-Blue Lumber 
Co. at Hazleton, Ind., and Miss Lillie Mae 
Skelton, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. oe 
Skelton, also of Hazleton, were united in 
marriage there recently, the service being 
performed by the father of the bride. They 
will make their home in Hazleton. 





LEDVINA-SKARVAN. Edward L. Led- 
vina, jr., assistant manager of the Maribel 
Lumber Co. of Maribel, Wis., and Miss Viola 
Skarvan were married at Kellnersville on 
Sept. 10. Mr. and Mrs. Ledvina left on a 
two weeks’ trip through Minnesota and upon 
their return will reside at Maribel. 





COLLINS-NEWSOM. At Fish Pond, Ky., 
Miss Mintha Collins, daughter of a lumber- 
man of that section, was married on Sept. 12 
to George Newsome, also a lumberman of 
Pike County, Kentucky. They will make their 
home at Myra, Ky. 








PYROO 


Fire-Retardant 


Painted Shingles 


(Red Cedar) 


‘Provide 


BEAUTY 
DURABILITY 
SAFETY 

ECONOMY 


‘Plus Good Profit 


FOR THE DEALER 
Write Us for Details 


Sole Agent 


W. I. CARPENTER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


*Sold only through lumber dealers. 








Turn Your Slabs and Tops into Profits 


BELSAW giwmite 


SAW MILL 


Does what other sawmills can’t. Makes Shingles, 
Mine Caps, Lath, Ties, Dimension Squares, 
Shooks, Crating and Fine Lumber from small timber 
and slabs. Takes logs up to 18” diameter. Hahn, 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘Made more money last year with 
Belsaw than with big mill.”’ Practical sawmill men 
recognize value of this modern mill in increasing 
their profits by utilizing wastes—filling in shut-downs 
—adding to product items. Lowest Price Mill Made. 
Write for Catalog. 







Hundreds i 
use by oper BELSAW 
ators of larger MACHINERY CO. 


sawmills every- 
where! 


726A Mfrs. Exch. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











LOWER LOGGING COSTS 


while curtailing production by eliminat- 
ing wasteful methods; then use my co- 
operative bonus plan to keep costs down. 
This service has actually effected reduc- 
tions on large operations. 


GEO. DROLET Tuscaloosa, Ala. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 





SPECIFICATION 
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INVESTMENT 
COVERING 
ete ohare 
* © of Your Property + + 








Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 


future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 

















Business Changes 


ARIZONA, 
of Hayward Lumber Co, have been 
ARIZONA. 


anes name to Wallin-Dickey & Rich Lumber 
0. 


Somerton and Wellton—Local yards 
discontinued. 
Earle—Wallin-Dickey Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Fresno Lumber Co. has 
sold stock to Valley Lumber Co. and discontinued 
business. 

Los Angeles—Calori Bros. have leased their 
Planing mill on San Fernando Road to a fixture 
company and have retired from active business. 

San Francisco—J. H. Baxter & Co., piling, lum- 
ber and creosoted materials moving offices to 333 
Montgomery St. 


ILLINOIS, Evanston—Builders Millwork & Sup- 
ply Co. succeeded by Evanston Mill Work Co. 

Franklin Park—Spencer Lumber Co. changing 
name to Franklin Park Lumber Co. 

Morris—Farmers Square Deal Grain Co. sold 
lumber business at Saratoga to I. N. R. Beatty 
Lumber Co, 


INDIANA. Rockport—The business of the 
Thompson-Youngblood Hardware & Lumber Co. has 
been purchased by E. J. Thompson, of Evansville, 
who will move to Rockport and take charge. 

IOWA. Gowrie—C. J. Johnson & Bro. changing 
name to Johnson Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK, Brooklyn—N. Wolf Woodworking 
Co, succeeded by Rockaway Sash & Door Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Provost Lumber 
Co. changing name to Evans-Tressler Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Crane—Allen & Spaulding succeeded by 
Wm. Cameron & Co. 

VIRGINIA. South Washington—Montague Mfg. 
Co. sold local plant to E, A. Murphy. 

WASHINGTON Colfax—E. H. Polwarth has 
sold his interest in the Central Supply Co., lumber 
yard and planing mill, to L. H. Marden. 

Seattle—Williams Fir Finish Co, sold to Tyee 
Lumber & Mfg. Co. 

WISCONSIN. Scandinavia—Scandinavia Lum- 
ber Co, succeeded by Connor Lumber & Land Co., 


of Marshfield. Erecting new sheds; Leland M. 
Hanson, manager. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Peers & McGlone, 
manufacturers of auto body parts, erecting an 
addition to the plant, 30x130 feet. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Williamson Veneer 
Co., Baltimore and Haven streets, plans erection 
ot hardwood flooring mill. 

OREGON. Talent—J. T. Gagnon, of Medford, 
has taken out a permit for erection of a sawmill 
at this point to cost about $25,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Ceredo—tTri-States Creosot- 
ing & Terminal Corporation, formed by a merger 
of the Harry S. Stout Co., of Ceredo, and the 
Ceredo holdings of the American Forest Products 
Co., of New York, plans to continue the butt treat- 
ing of chestnut poles and to install a pressure 
creosoting plant for treating pine poles, lumber, 
ties, ete. Plans call for the erection of a $75,000 
plant with a capacity of 55,000 poles or 18,000,000 
feet board measure. It is expected to be in opera- 
tion by Nov. 15. Plans also include a river-rail 
expansion later on. 





Incorporations 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Arizona Parlor Furniture 
Mfg. Co. of Phoenix, incorporated; capital, $50,000; 
Al. M. Stelzer. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Pine Lumber & Ex- 
port Co., incorporated; Ww Holland, Atlantic 
National Bank Bldg. 

Jacksonville—Jacksonville Rosin Co., 
rated; G. C. Prevatt, 126 W. 11th St. 

Tampa—tIdeal Mfg. Corporation, chartered; to 
manufacture cabinets, etc.; James A. Hoyt, 202% 
Magnolia Ave., vice president, 

GEORGIA. Albany—Smith Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000. 


INDIANA. Richmond—Tiger Coal & Supply Co., 


incorpo- 


incorporated; 100 shares, $100 par and 50 shares 
no par. To buy and sell coal at wholesale and 
retail building materials of all kinds. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Annex Roofing & Insulat- 
ing Co., incorporated; John V. Trepel, 7017 Am- 
herst St. 

NEW JERSEY. Belleville — Mutual Treated 
Lumber Corporation, incorporated under Delaware 
laws; to engage in lumber, bark, wood and pulp 
business; capital, $1,000,000. 

Paterson—Welch Lumber Co., incorporated. 

NEW MEXICO. Hobbvs—Peace-Dees Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Lorraine Woodworking 
Co. increasing capital to $50,000. 

New York, Manhattan—Lumber Mills Sales Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000; lumber business; 
Isaac C. Donner, 632 Faile St., Bronx. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—North Char- 
lotte Lumber Co., incorporated; old concern. 

Siler City—William & Brower, incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

OREGON. Ashland—Mayben & Davis, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

Forest Grove—Tualatin Co., incorporated; capi- 


tal, $1,000; lumber and building materials, retail 

Klamath Falls—City Sash & Door Co., incorpo: 
rated; capital, $20,000; building materials, 

Laurel—Laurel Timber Co., incorporated: capi- 
tal, $1,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Corapolis—Crescent Fuel & 
Supply Co., incorporated, 

Pittsburgh—West Penn Lumber Co.,, 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

Pittsburgh—Mount Oliver Coal & Supply Co, 
corporated; capital, $50,000; building 
H. F. Guenther, 502 Chalfont St, 


incorpo- 


, in- 
materials; 


Casualties 


IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Lafferty Shingle (Co, 
suffered loss by fire in main building of about 
$20,000; building destroyed; will be rebuilt. 

INDIANA. LaPorte—Wilson Lumber Co. loss by 
fire $1,000; coal shed destroyed. 


LOUISIANA. New Iberia—The Moorman saw- 
mills destroyed by fire; covered by insurance, 

MISSOURI. Fulton—Fulton Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $2,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Nashua—Proctor Bros, & 
Co., damage by fire in cooperage plant; store house 
and stock destroyed. The blaze spread to the 
storehouse of the Osgood Construction Co. and the 
total loss is put at about $500,000. 

ORBGON, Portland—Kenton shingle mill, at the 
foot of Vancouver Ave., destroyed by fire; loss 
about $35,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Wilkinsburg—Mitchell Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., loss by fire, $400. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—McFarland Lumber & 
Hardware Co., loss by fire. $30,000. 

WISCONSIN. Tomahawk—tTheiler sawmill to- 
tally destroyed by fire; plant had been closed down 
but was to begin operating this winter. Frank 
Theiler, owner. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Hardwood Floor 
Association, floormen’s supply business, engaged in 
business at 1735 Venice Blvd. under management 
of Hendrick W. Lundquist. 

San Francisco—The Ghiotto Building Supply Co. 
has engaged in business at 231 Delano St. 

COLORADO. Springfield—Walsh Lumber Co. 
opening retail lumber yard; headquarters, Walsh. 

FLORIDA, Lakeland—Sneed-McGinnis Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) will open lumber business here between 
Main and Lemon streets. Incorporated; 50 shares, 
F. W. Sneed, et al. 

ILLINOIS. Park Ridge—Park Ridge Lumber 
Co. has started in business at North Clifton Ave. 
and Cedar St. 

KANSAS. Leoti—Western Lumber & Supply Co. 
has started a retail lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. Hammond—lIndependence Lumber 
Co, has begun a retail business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—S. J. Allsbrook Lum- 
ber Co. has begun a commission business. 


NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—Holt Hardwood Co. 
has been organized by Henry E. and William E. 
Holt and Edward C. Peterson; will deal in floor- 
ing. 

NEW YORK. New York—Evans-MacArthur Co. 
(Inc.) opening at 2614 Grand Central Terminal. 

Pulaski—S. P. Carpenter Building & Contracting 
Co. will open a woodworking mill in the former 
R. H. Naylor plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Falls Creek—Jones & Rines 
opening new retail lumber yard. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence — Providence 
Building Supply Co. will open at 135 Manton Ave. 

TEXAS. El Paso—E. L. Woodward and J. R. 
Martin, both formerly with the Southwestern Sash 
& Door Co, have formed a partnership in a build- 
ers’ supply business at 2805 Savannah Ave., El 
Paso, 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—W. W. Powell open- 
ing plant at 3803 Mission St.; manufactures match 
blocks. 

WISCONSIN. Watertown—Gateway Lumber Co. 
opening new office at Third and Clyman streets. 
Builders’ hardware and paint departments added, 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 1343 
H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at the rate 
of 20 cents each State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

1,769,329. Anvil knife for sawmill hogs. Sep- 
timous L. Austin, Laurel, Miss. 

1,769,389. Collapsible furniture crate. 
F. Rau, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,769,535. Crosscut saw handle. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

1,769,656. Band sawing and jig sawing machine. 
Charles E, Sullenberger, Dallas, Tex. 

1,769,983. Process for wood preservation. Victor 
H. Abrams, Brunswick, Ga. 

1,769,985. Wood door construction. Charles W. 
Coleman, Dubuque, Iowa, assignor to Carr, Ryder & 
Adams Co., same place. 








Edward 


Viktor Nylund, 
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| TRANSPORTATION 


Higher Rates to United Kingdom 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 15.—Ocean rates to 
the United Kingdom have been advanced 5 
cents per 100 pounds, effective for October 
shipment on hardwoods, according to an- 
nouncement made by the American Overseas 
Forwarding Co. The present rate to the prin- 
cipal ports in the United Kingdom, in effect 
until Oct. 1, is 25 cents per 100 pounds on 
heavy hardwoods, and 35 cents on light hard- 
woods, from all gulf ports. The new rates 
Oct. 1 will be advanced 5 cents, and confer- 
ence lines announce a further advance of 10 
cents per 100 pounds, effective Nov. 1. How- 
ever, it is possible that the last advance will 
not be made, but at the present time quota- 
tions must be made for forward delivery on 
the higher rate basis. 

Continent rates are scheduled for an ad- 
vance of 5 cents per 100 pounds on Oct. 1, 
the present rates being 30 cents on heavy 
hardwoods, and 40 cents on light. The ad- 
vance was announced several months ago, 
when a new conference was formed. Just 
whether these advances will be made is 
problematical at this time. Other ocean 
freight rates are rather stable. 








Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows the 
revenue freight loadings for the week ended 
Sept. 6, 1930 (including Labor Day holiday) 
totaled 856,637 cars, as follows: Forest Prod- 
ucts, 37,101 cars (a decline of 5,865 cars 
below the week of Aug. 30, 1930); grain, 50,- 
029 cars; livestock, 24,714 cars; coal, 138,127 
cars; coke, 8,537 cars; ore, 47,451 cars; mer- 
chandise, 211,276 cars, and miscellaneous, 
339,402 cars. 








News Letters 


(Continued from Page 65) 


the result of the death of Frank L. Perry. 
The Perry Whitney Lumber Co. is the new 
organization. Luther Piper is president and 
Chester C. Whitney is treasurer. 

A meeting of the creditors of the Mason 
Lumber Co., of Malden, was held today to 
hear the report of a committee appointed at 
a previous meeting to study its situation. A 
formal statement is expected later. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Sept. 16.—While volume of business is bet- 
ter than it was in July, it has not yet 
reached the earlier expectations of sales 
managers, and there has not been enough 
of an increase to make any change in the 
price situation. There still is hope that 
orders will continue to increase, and sales- 
men in the rural sections report the outlook 
more favorable. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Sept. 13.—Some wholesale firms report 
more inquiries. Export markets are all in- 
active. Shingle operators report a slight 
improvement in demand, which is mostly for 
extra clears, prices on which are running 
about 10 cents above the figures at which 
distress shipments have gone in the present 
decline. Some mills are reported oversold on 
clears, but the same mills are eager to in- 
crease sales of vertical grain shingles. For 
the first time, British Columbia mills are de- 
clared to be underselling American. Stocks 
of shingles at the mills are lower than at 
any previous inventory this year. The lasi 
two months lath have jumped from an aver- 
age of $3.75 to around $5.50, delivered at San 
Pedro, Calif. Shippers expect a softening of 
the lath market as soon as mill production 
increases. The volume of lath delivered to 
California the last two months has not in- 
creased. 

The log market is uncertain. Douglas fir 
logs are holding to $12, $18 and $25, but ac- 
cording to one operator about 40 percent of 











WiITRH THAT MUTWwAe kL INTEREST 


> 


| OUT OF EVERY 3 FIRES 
e y iS CAUSED BY 
Fire Prevention & Watornevnae 


Fire Protection 


Records show that more fires 
are charged to carelessness 
in smoking and especially to 
the careless disposal of still- 
burning cigarettes than to 


elimination of fire hazards, your business goes on, any other known cause. 


One of our most valuable services to our policy-hold- 
ers is investigation of fire causes and counsel in fire 
prevention. Payment of a fire loss is only partial 
protection at best. If we can prevent that loss by the 
your men are steadily employed, your trade is satis- mom | Racer a 
factorily served, and eventually, as losses are defin- dation of tach tase Ge 
itely reduced, it means bigger dividends and lower saved. To every smoker 


insurance rates for our policy-holders. therefore we say — “Enjoy 
your smoke, but before you 
throw away your cigarette 
or cigar, or before you empty 
the ashes from your pipe, be 
sure that it is out for keeps.” 


In our policies, we offer the highest grade of spe- 
cialized protection, with assurance of fair adjust- 
ments and prompt payment of losses, and with a 
definite saving, in dividends, of about 40% in cost. 


Write any of our companies for full information about Lumber Mutual In- 
surance and what it offers to the lumber industry in protection and cost. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


% The Lumber Mutual Fire insur- Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 4 
ance Co., of Boston, Mass. vue a Co., of Philadel- y 
phia, Pa. j 

on | he Co, Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 
° ° surance Ce., of Van Wert, Ohie. 

Northwestern Mutual Fire Assoecla- indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
tion, of Seattie, Wash. ance Ce., of Indianapolis, ind. 













Fortify for o__ ll 
Fire Fighting: ~~ (s i 
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2 Dyrene Manufacturing Compan 
pean NEWARK a ERS , 
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Fine Lumber That 
Comes From These Logs 


Your customers will like the light, 


soft 


and white lumber that comes 


from the fine, high altitude grown 
trees Craig Mountain is cutting. 


Carpenters 


find Craig Mountain 


Pondosa Pine light to handle, easy to 
saw and nail and extremely satisfac- 


tory for all building needs. 


Hundreds of dealers 


are selling 


Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine with 


unusually good success. 


Try a car 


and see if your contractor and car- 


penter customers don’t like it better. 


We will welcome an opportunity 


to quote on a mixed car, 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. 


WINCHESTER. IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
G. 8. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Bivd,, Kansas City, Mo. 
Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bidg., Min- 


neapolhs, Minn 





MOUNTAIN 
PONDOSA 


PINE 


af. 





sales have been made at $1 off. Another 
stated that sales both above and below list 
have been made. Hemlock logs continue 
strong, many operators holding for $11 and 
$13, or $1 above list, and at least one sale 
has been made at this figure. Cedar logs 
are selling at all sorts of prices, from $10 
up, although $13 for shingle logs and $25 for 
lumber logs is “accepted as list. Sept. 1 in- 
ventories showed cedar log stocks totaled 
80,000,000 feet in Puget Sound, and 30,000,000 
on Grays Harbor. 

Two disastrous fires occasioned considerable 
loss last week, the Washington Forest Fire 
Association reports. Both were incendiary, 
started, it is believed, by men out of work. 
Last Saturday the English Lumber Co. suf- 
fered a 15 to 25 percent loss on 7,000,000 
feet of felled and bucked logs, and also lost 
two trestles. The day before the Montborne 
Lumber Co. at Big Lake lost 1,000,000 feet 
of logs in a cold deck, sixteen trestles, seven 
donkeys, one locomotive and about 60 per- 
eent of 6,000,000 feet of logs felled and 
bucked. The Montborne Lumber Co. was 


operating at the time of the fire, but the 
English Lumber Co. was shut down. Accord- 
ing to C. S. Cowan, chief fire warden of the 
association, it appears now as if some 60 per- 
cent of the fire fighting payroll will be ex- 
pended fighting incendiary fires this season. 
The year is the dryest on record. 

The Valentine Clark Co., of Minneapolis, 
and the Pacific Fir Co., Seattle, have com- 
bined resources to serve the eastern pole 
market. 

J. R. Vincent, a well known shingle man, 
has leased the Irving & Daugherty mill at 
Everett, which has been down for some time. 

Hugh McLean, of North Tonowanda, N. Y., 
a retired lumberman, is a visitor to Seattle. 
He is accompanied by his wife, son and 
daughter. McLean formerly was in business 
at Rhinelander, Wis. 

E. C. (Ted) Connor, of the Huntting- 
Merritt Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., is on 
his way to Texas. 

Cc. J. Wheeler, superintendent of the 
Aladdin Co., Bay City, Mich., was in Seattle 
last week while on a business trip to the 


———__, 
Coast. Mr. Wheeler and H. P. Kennedy, the 
firm’s Seattle representative, called on Sey. 
eral of the mills. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Sept. 15.—In an effort to curtail forest 
fires, and for the protection of its workmen 
the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., of Fresno, has 
closed all of its timber lands to hunters 
The precaution was taken only after several 
fires had been started and a number of work. 
men endangered by stray bullets. Other 
lumber companies in the mountain ranges 
are expected to follow the lead of the Sugar 
Pine company. 

Exploiting one of its newer products, the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. has ap. 
nounced the appointment of E. T. Rawlin. 
son as specialty salesman. Mr. Rawlinson 
will devote his entire time to the promotion 
of Fir-Tex, using his wide experience in 
wallboard and insulation materials. 

E. P. Ivory, former sales manager of 
Charles Nelson Co., left San Francisco Mop. 
day to assume charge of the advertising 
department of Weyerhaeuser Forest Pro. 
ducts, Minneapolis. 


New York, N. Y. 


Sept. 15.—The lumber business is slowly 
picking up. There is evidence of some im- 
provement on all sides, and the lumberman, 
wholesaler or retailer, who has failed to 
take notice of the fact is the exception. Cer. 
tain of the dealers say that September will 
not measure up badly when comparisons are 
made. 

There is an impression that prices in Doug- 
las fir will take a brace in the near future, 
mainly because of the curtailment of output 
on the West Coast, and because even in the 
face of light demand, stocks in storage here- 
abouts have diminished to a certain extent. 
Fir prices were fairly firm today. 

The wood strongest in the market is Idaho 
white pine. Prices firmed up the first of 
the month and have stiffened more and more, 
with supplies of the leading grades limited, 
and mill shipments none too plentiful. The 
outlook for southern pine, which is suffering 
from competition, has been slow to acquire 
a rosy aspect, but prospects are a little bet- 
ter than they were a month ago. 

Elmer E. Dey, jr., has returned from a trip 
to the spruce mills of Canada and Maine. 
Mr. Dey visited particularly the plant of the 
Madawaska Co., at Van Buren, Me. This 
company’s mill, which was seriously dam- 
aged by fire last summer, will be ready for 
operation by Nov. 1. 

M. N. Davidson, of the Houston Sash & 
Door Co., Houston, Tex., and Lake Charles, 
La., was in New York recently on a pleasure 


trip. He came by boat from Galveston. 
J. P. Simpson, general manager of the 
Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 


Tacoma, Wash., recently paid a visit to John 
J. Stritzel, the company’s eastern sales 
manager. 

J. F. Murphy, retired New York retailer, 
but whose friends say will re-enter the lum- 
ber industry, will return about Nov. 1 from 4a 
long stay on the West Coast. 

Conrad N. Pitcher, of the Wright Lum- 
ber Co., has gone in for reforestation. Mr. 
Pitcher has just supervised the planting of 
10,000 pine trees on his farm near Ancram 
Lead Mines, N. Y. 


Timber Land Sales 


FORT SMITH, ARK., Sept. 15.—W. B. Bar- 
ton, of this city, who owns extensive areas 
near Salem and Grant’s Pass, Ore., recently 
sold 2,240 acres of virgin timber, consisting 
of fir and hemlock, to F. W. Foulkes, who 
is reported as organizing a development com- 
pany. 


HARRISON, ARK., Sept. 15.—H. E. Schneit- 
ter, lumberman of St. Joseph, Mo., has bought 
7,000 acres of timber in Newton County an 
it is reported will build a mill and storage 
buildings near Harrison. A spur track is 
being built to the site from the Missouri & 
North Arkansas. Machinery will be moved 
from Plainview, Ark., and Kennet, Mo., oper- 
ations. 


SERGENT, KY., Sept. 16.—The Pope-Cay- 
wood Lumber Co., Harlan, Ky., is reported to 
have closed a deal on several thousand acres 
of hardwood timber on the headwaters of 
the Cumberland River and it is understoo 
developments will begin in November, two 
mills being installed. 
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i This Week’s Lumber 


Prices 








Following are f. o. b. 


Flooring Drop Siding 
1x3” E.G.— 1x6”, 10-20’— 
p&Btr, 10-20’..$66.38 | peptr ........ 34.27 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 35.25 | No 4.......... 32.30 
xs" ge _—— , a eae 22.51 
B&Btr, -oU.. Od, 

No. 1, 10-20’... 30.00 Finish, All 10-20’ 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 19.25 | B&better Surfaced: 
ix4” E.G.— OO ae 40.11 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 70.00 oe eS 41.06 
1x4” F.G.— We Ae aven oa 42.87 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 35.73 1x5 and 10”.. 46.30 
No. 1, 10-20’... 32.71 ia 62.35 
No. 2, 10-20’... 20.94 5/4x4, 6&8".. 49.53 
5/4x5, 10&12”. 52.38 

Coiling 6/4 & 8/4x4, 
5x4, 10-20’— OO. once 58.54 
ae 6/4&8/4x5, 

No 1 60 @& O06 O88 soE 10&12” 69.00 
caine wi q C terinest: 

Partition la ee 38.00 
1x4”— Se cies 38.00 
BOE. ic davecck 36.00 1x5 and 10”., 45.50 
i eae i i iia 7.00 











SOUTHERN PINE 


mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., 


for the week ended Sept. 13: 


No. 1 Dimension, 


No. 2 Shortleaf 


Jambs Boards, S18 or 828 
B&better: — 1 (all 10- ed, 
1%, if & 2x4 =e 30.32 
as Gris a 64.25 + ERO Tae ty 
, Met. hc hewne 
irncing, 818, 10-20’ | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
No. 1— ge Pr 16.0 
Aer ere 28.10 OS re 17.96 
_ 1x6” cena wate 32.98 Oe a 22.52 
No. 2— No. 3 (all 6- node 
i 14.67 PST 12.14 
SN scene 14.06 Olle 13.48 
No. _— 2 ae 13.20 
1x4” ee ee 10.02 No. 4, all widths 
BO x cicalntsle's 9.47 and lengths.. 5.00 
Shiplap Casing and Base 
No. as (all 10- ah 5g | B&better: 
ae 2 ee vo ” 
No.2 ,(10-207)2" | geane Sons BSE 
ixte”....,:, 2040 | © O08 00".... Se 
No. J , (all 6-20’): 12.81 Car Material 
hea 13.75 | (All int & *: 
No. 3 Dimension “~—. mea 
Oe” anaes aoe 12.94 No. 2 random.. 19.80 





S1S1E Dimension S1S1E 
Short- Long- | 2x 4”, 10’...... 18.06 
leaf leaf 12’ ionaréene 18.39 
2x 4”, 10’..21.44 23.37 eee 19.40 
12’. .21.53 22.79 18420’... cee 20.29 
Se’. 3046 See 1} OE C, Wc onee’s 14.95 
18&20’. .24.14 28.00 Oar o-aioiete i 15.06 
2x 6”, 10’..17.82 20.10 OP sexes 15.73 
12’. .18.59 20.07 | es 16.73 
16’. .19.05 21.25 2 A eee 16.46 
18420’. .22.08 .... Ee sscane 16.83 
2x 8”, 10’..19.07 22.25 PRE 17.64 
tae: SS aA 18.09 
sar e039 g4 66 | 3x30”, 10°.45.2; 18.52 
18&20’..21.15 .. Le os ees 18.21 
2x10”, 12’..26.00 .. Palaver tie 18.87 
16’. .25,91 31.00 18690 0.20029 19.10 
18&20’. .28.93 32.00 | 2x12”, 16’...... 21.56 
2x12”, 10’. .30.92 .. 15GE . vise 23.00 
+ a lee Longleaf Timbers 
16’..32.92 .... | No. 1 Sq. B&S 
IGGG0. 36.34. ccce |} S4S, 20’ and 
under: 
yey" — * sgeyreeaeenbaete, 22.96 
No. 1, 3%”, ee ee” kcwhewaw wee 35.15 
No. 3, % *, ‘a ck 5 Laer eet: 42.5 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Aug. 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Bough 
Edge 4/4— 
I, cad civcarks tein seins eal gh dhe ateaain ed inate $43.75 
Ss IRs naka iia Gigs eid alla Sil dei Rocka tata ee kants 30.70 
aac sin cai nih sits Dee awe ee ae laa ea 20.05 
OO, OS oc OA we G emcee Mates BA AE oe Eee 17.65 
No.1 No.2 
oe al Kee 1 box box 
SEN Perrone 95 en's ae 
8 i se 12:70 area TT 
BY ara a Salers 42.65 $35.05 $22.25 $19.00 
NN ha meee ete 45.10 hist rend rr 
NER EES eS 43.85 35.90 he 19.50 
Se 49.80 36.55 22.80 19.05 
lle ER RTT 63.50 45.60 26.60 21.10 
Edge, B&better— 
ET Ae ae Gah tia abi wand ote hela teal eo $47.30 
DY’ ‘acucain ite wt aa gheee meudsarinees os ced 60.40 
DE. a anti Orava anpcialite oe ace wae chealaeraata 64.90 
AEE ES i eR Pe eS ee ee eae 50.95 
Bark Strips— 
NE DOO OF Re ee ea $31.00 
ML cola aiaiin'd in’ g ka oe i'w nine Galata ania area 14.60 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
= ore eee $39.90 $39.50 
No. 1 common, }#”...... 34.75 34.40 
No. 2 common, }#”...... 25.90 24.70 
23” 34%” 
a 33.55 38.35 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $32.25 
Box bark strips, dressed........... occe Ee 
No. 2 
Roofers dressed 
DE Secnhaw save ke hacen nee ee aeee $24.90 
BEE a: sig-aiacn\wincisanl a eikeoal opr a aie eae 25.50 
De” xiv bdans Oagneer iekiewte eee 25.50 
DOE -cctewhdawcceecdee tiaet aba aeee ae 28.50 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 81S— 
, Tt io Bie 16’ 


Fer eprmner ce $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
Bee. .ccepyocckobemen 29.00 30.00 31.50 
Budden caiemaken 30.00 31.00 32.50 
nes EE EI 32.50 33.50 35.00 
Se ks o wae webe barhieaa 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


No, 1 aes <5 Dimension, 8151E— 


10’ 12” 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” $30. 00 ees $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” ... 28.00 28.00 29.00. 29.00 31.00 
2x 8” . 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” . 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” . 29.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 

Fer No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from 


price of No. 1 








INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 17.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Sept. 17. Reports of prices shown 
on S$2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all lengths, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are caHed for. Quotations 
follow: 





Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND Common, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 12” 
C selects RL..... $41.46 $37.90 $48.21 $66.76 
D selects RL..... 27.84 26.93 34.95 51.56 
No. 1 common AL .... 
No. 2 common AL 20.79 20. 65 20. 95 265. 98 


No. 3 common AL 14.41 15.57 15.38 15.73 
SuHop, 5/4 anp 6/4, S28— 
No. 1...$25.51 No. 2...$15.51 No. 3...$10.51 


SeLEcTs S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

C selects RL...$61.18 D selects RL...$37.14 
BEVEL SIDING, 6” C....202229,% Ie ee ey 25.79 
No. 4 Common, 82S RW RL..., 

Idaho White Rine 
INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, S2S— 

6” 8” 10” 12” 

C selects RL..... $68.33 $65.00 $86.00 . 
D selects RL..... 40.24 38.12 48.82 $81.00 
No. 1 common AL 43.67 44.00 50.00 73.00 
No. 2 common AL 32.28 32.27. 32.28 40.32 
No. 3 common AL 20.83 21.86 22.58 27.30 
Drea. Wee Ba ole nc cccc cn ediscsethaer $44.97 


Larch and Fir 


No. 1 dimension, 2x 6” 16’ 
No. 1 dimension, 2x10” 16’ .....sesne0-s 
No. 3 dimension, S28 RL 1x8",.«+seee0) 85.75 
Drop siding or rustic, Cé&better, 6” 7 . . 2506 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Sept. 6: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better.......... $60.25 oe 
Flat grain—Bé&better.......... 38.00 $35.50 
EL ee eh 31.25 
ee Weick oa , 23.50 

Partition and Siding 
Drop Siding, B&better, 1x6”.... Se $36.00 

Finish and Moldings 
Finigh, 2125610", DRDO cic. ocivcvcscee $55.00 
Coie, 208 See... Pe 8 6ss wa csasccusnce 58.50 
Discount on moldings, 154%” and under.. 52% 
1%” and over... 40% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ $30.75 
PE Ce bs d b.00 2 eeoe + hneae 16.25 

Dimension 
eS 2 eS Ae ee $19.50 
Fe 20 U8 Fa 21.25 
Wes SE a. Bile OE BS bc ob cccves sucnt 17.25 
Lath 

We “Ey Te Sh ete ecccaccibatennes $2.55 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white epewee boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’.$47.00 $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 
No. 1 & 


btr.,* 6-16’. 50.00 62.00 77.00 
48.00 § : 


1, 6-16’.. 45.00 
; o Brae ee 38.50 46,00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 34.00 385.00 
4, 4-20'.. 30.00 32.50 32.50 
5&6/4— 4"&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 13° 
Dé&btr., 6-16’ . $66.00 $68. 00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. hag ef 6-16’. 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
No. 6-16’ ..... 58.00 as 63.00 73.00 
ron 6/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-i add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8- ei oo $6; 10- inch? add $8; 12- inch, 
add 6; No. é- a0 16- inch, add $7.50; 
12-inch, add stN 
§Furnished os Ran Pe 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 
ed 1 —In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot t, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20- foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 


Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 

Dé&btr., 4-inch. .$28.90 


E, 4-inch...... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 


6-inch...... 21.00 


Gath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 
2, 96.45, 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 16.—F.. 0. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Sept. 12, 13 and 15, di- 
rect only, straight and mixed cars, reported 
by West Coast mils to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr ,c D 
ie caipwens $34. 25 $22.75 bab hive 
a. eraenand “sae 25 eae 
OFERe” vccs one 36.50 ws 

“Plat Grain Flooring 
Pe Seca sae aaa 19.00 16.50 
Pe tcgdu~aas ewe 24.75 23.00 
Mixed Grain Plooring 
or” viteeets oe wen $12.50 
Ceiling 
Med” 2. wee ee? 18.75 14.00 
en rinankee pitas 18.50 11.50 
serene Siding, 1x6” 
a deged wb nae 23.25 20.00 owe 
BD atk wie & digas shea 23.50 20.75 ese 
i ia 12.75 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Dried ‘ana Surfaced 

1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
ae $39.25 $39.75 $55.50 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
EE aaa: $11.50 $13.00 $14.00 $16.25 
i oe shcenes 9.00 8.50 8.50 9.75 
i ae 7.50 5.50 5.50 - 

Dimension 
12° 14 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4” $12.50 $12.75 $14.00 $14.50 $15.00 
6” 12.25 12.25 13.25 13.75 14. 00 $17. 50 $19. 50 
8” 12.25 12.75 13.50 14.25 14.25 16.50 20.75 
10” 13.25 13.25 14.00 14.25 14.25 15.75 17.25 
2” 13.50 13.50 14.25 14.75 14.75 17.00 15.50 
2x4”, 8’, $12.75; 10’, $13.00; 2x6”, 10’, $12.00 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2 .....$8.25 $7.00 $14.00 oes, 75 $10.00 
Bt: I. -alewas 5.25 5.75 Skin 
Wo. 1 Common ‘Timbers 
S323 to 4137 to 30°, surfaced... cccees $16.25 
Bee te Leis” te 60, FOR Mc ccc ccccccees 16.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 15.50 
Pir Lath 
he a eo $2.50 
Bé&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

2 Sr re errr rr Per eee ee $29.00 
a es ee 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 13.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


Be pees $1.60 2.35 
i on dvdcan aw we peers Caw t 1.70 2.20 
MN a da a ale oA oe. hl de ale 2.30@ 3.25 
Eurekas, slash grain............- 2.60@ 2.95 
ES acuta o bah nd bo he aeuee 3.40 4.25 
ie Mh MUM, vecevcncs ses 7.25@ 8.00 
Dimension, 6/2, eer 2.35@ 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.55 92.35 $1.75 @2.35 
Extra clears ........- 1.80@ 2.20 1.95@ 2.30 
rd WE seccsccce 2.40@ 3.25 2.60@ 3.25 
RS in cia og are aoe ttt yet 

Perfections ..........-. 3.50@4.25 4.10@4.25 


Royals, 24”, A grade.. 7.75@8.50 
Dimensions, 6/2, 16”... 2.40@2.90 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


 , Ce ccagiadeesbaeenees $1.65@1.70 
Extra clears: 

716% premium clears..........:-. 2.40 @ 3.00 

50% premium clears............ 2.10@2.80 
mmm (E78 perrectS).....ciccoss 2.55 @3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)..... 3.50 
DEE «< ocatedauueatas es aman 3.75 @ 4.25 
DE Ste co vcies eek wowed kee ue ceada 7.50@8.50 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
SN SO, Ge vciccveccsccsnce’ $1.05 @1.25 
Pr EE skcevesrese deseo’ 1.20@1.50 
ds chic soe se 000k is 1.55 @2.00 
ec cinencbihe ca debited aele 5.50 
ey ee. OD ces es cdedveereton 2.25@2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2 ...$1.00@1.25 $1.10@1.25 
Common stars, 5/2 ... 1.10@1.50 1.50 
Common clears ....... i 50@2. 00 1. 60@2. 00 
a POE ecccrvscees 

No, 2 perfections ..... 2.25 @2.50 2.50 


British Crlumbia Stock, Seattle Market 


British Columbia stock, with or without 
“Edgwood” merk, is being sold “to meet com- 
petition.” 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 15.—The follow- 
ing average prices f. o, b. mills, those on com- 
mons covering 1l-inch stock only, were re- 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 


Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Sept. 13: 

California White Pine 

No, 1&2- No, 3 
All widths— = elr. C sel. D sel. clr. 
gee 6 trate es $59.45 $56.50 $39.60 $27.45 
Peres: 57.80 57.20 38.15 40.65 
ie Saraveaens 56.20 46.10 31.05 40.95 
ae Giéaeneden 66.25 55.50 39.30 50.75 

California Sugar Pine 
i steereeenes $90.05 $76.65 $53.70 $38.60 
. eae 82.20 70.05 §2.25 52.45 
a eee 83.50 58.55 40.55 51.30 
ee es 91.35 75.35 61.90 65.55 

White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
i ¢e0@ns saan $19.90 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa. w. 26.70 SS $45.25 
No. 2, 6/4xa. w. 16.60 a 28.50 
Panel, %”xa. w. 58.90 No. - weaees 16.40 
Sugar Pine Shop oo S wdaena’ —— 
OS aa $27.95 oh 'B. - oe ieee , 
No. 1, 5/4xa. w. 36.70 ene, &btr ee 
No. 2, 6/4xa. w. 23.50 YeXA” scene 2 55 
Lath— 

White Pir in, OS. sizeond $ 2.85 
*&btr, all sizes..46.75 . Se Bere. 1,50 
No. 1 com..... 15.90 BER seviias 1.00 
No. 1 dimen., No. 1 dim., 1% 

Saws We ns 26.50 Br 17.50 

Australian Douglas Fir 

4/4 xa.w........$42.25 Dimension ....$20.20 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 


‘72% Bx1 A” tw aK ts 


Ist qtd. wht....$109.00 $99 $91.00 
Ist qtd. red..... 79.00 77:00 71.00 +5800 
2nd qtd. wht.... 78.00 67.00 55.00 52.00 
2nd qtd. red.... 68.00 61.00 55.00 53.00 
Ist pln. wht.... 86.00 66.00 63.00 51.00 
Ist pln. red..... 74.00 66.00 61.00 55.00 
2nd pin. wht.... 63.00 56.00 45.00 44.00 
2nd pln. red.... 60.00 56.00 45.00 44.00 
nt HE Seite aes 42.00 41.00 31.00 30.00 
cf eee 42.00 41.00 31.00 30.00 
DEE senewens 24.00 25.00 15.00 15.00 
ox* %x1%” 
OES Se ee eer $96.50 $96.50 
OO errr 94.50 94.50 
ee eee 75.50 72.50 
a es cane eau nue hw 75.50 72.50 
a oan a ee or ac aa ee 71.50 71.50 
ne. s and ca dawbeen awed 66.50 66.50 
go Se ee 62.50 62.50 
ae cack at nee ak were’ 60.50 60.50 
ES rea ret 40.50 38.50 
I a tel ak mies Ce ah at we aes na a 40.50 38.50 
SE, ais big nals Vad we we aes et 20.50 20.50 


Wew York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }}- stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Sept. 13: 

First Second 
eS re $79.11 $69.77 





Third 
$45.38 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 

FAS No. 1 & sel. 

$ 90.00 


cian cdh heh Ke dD ee LAN $115.00 

BES aver nterreghisereerecs 120.00 95.00 

, Cre ert ce 125.00 100.00 

B/E cccccccccedsccvcccccs 130.00 105.00 
BED avecesdvvsavvegewesas 150.00 125.00 
BAO sb dd cvescvesecheasess 160.00 135.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 16.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish-— Factory stock— 
1x12” .. -$55@63 4/4 ...$25.00@27.00 
1x4i—10” ... 45@50 5/4 ... 30.00@35.00 

a 2 sine 6/4 ... 30.00@38.00 

ere $24.00 8/4 . 31.00@38.00 


Fe Flat gr. 26.00 Lath ... 3.00 
Green box 16.00@18.00 


Vert. gr. 28.50 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
6/4 ...9 asa) 8 Seve 6 an.08 8 Sree Cae 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 “1, 00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.09 
BircH—- 
4/4 ... 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21.09 
6/4 ... *93.00 *73.00 56.00 37.00 21.09 
8/4 ... 97.00 77.00 68.00 44.00 23.09 
10/4 ... 107.00 97.00 88.00 59.00 Ja 
12/4 ... 112.00 102.00 93.00 59.00 
16/4 ... 157.00 142.00 128.00 eaeee 
5/8 ... 173.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 
3/4 ... 76.00 61.00 36.00 23.00 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; selects, mm 
For 5 inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., add $2, 


Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6- 
lengths, $32. - 


For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 

Sorr MarpLe— 


4/4... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21,00 


8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sorr ELm— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 40.00 ‘ 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 80.00 snail 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 865.00 adage 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 eke 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 52.0¢ oan 
12/4 ... 115.00 is 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, ada $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 46.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 652.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 oom 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 oecae 


Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, $82; 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OakK— 


4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 -65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
Harp MAPLE— 

4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 15.00 


5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 


8/4 ... 95.00 765.00 65.00 37.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 sean 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 652.00 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 aes 
Harp Mapite RovueH F.oorine STtock— 

No.1 No.2 No.3A 
com, com. com. 

GS er ee en are $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 

EE. iia alata Dalbia ace ee Pe eA 48.00 38.00 28.00 

ee re ere 38.00 28.00 

No. 2 and 
better 

MUN ween ayaa we pemeedaWw as ee aaeaien $38.00 

BN ssc eee we dinaa s War acen ash see eeweus 47.00 

FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 


6/4 ....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following porecntege 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $365. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Sept. 9, Chicago basis: 


G 4/4 5/4 
GuRED ReD GuM— 
Pigtd, FAS.. .122.00 


Sn er.  - Sineaic a Ceathnte | wiretap eign . iecealeGlatee No. 1&sel. 73.00 
Rep GUM— v iti . ae eer ee 
Qtd. FAS... 78.00@ 88.75 8 OS are 83.25@ 89.50 Pin. FAS.. 78.50@ 
No, 1&sel. 48.50@ 54.75 ......40--- 59.00 56.50@ 63.50 No. 1&sel. 43.25@ 
Pin. FAS... 83.25 —— seaccseeeees seceseeeeees cececeeesecs No. 2 ... 37.00 
No. 1&sel. 43.75@ {CRI _-  y Siaicw ceil scammers > ee ea ee eae No. 3, fig. 24.00@ 

i a. ne”. EROS eae ack wahibeeeiee laeiaiee ees No. 3 ... 23.00@ 
BAP dg PAS... 56.75@ 62.75 57.00 63.00@ 67.25 ae oT 
- PAS... Sesee Gate 2 8 iC aR eRe ees @ 67.25 oe) 
Qt so. 1&sel. 39.00@ 42.25 44.00 410.50@ 44.38 41:25@ 55.25 MIXED OaK wa 
Pin. 13-17” “ Sd. wormy. 37.50 
ae meee’ =." i eas bated heneSmtiele) bean wenets PoPLAR— 
i ces 58.75 Qtd. FAS... 89.00 
coon C00 eeeeeeerce > £}|; #4;.:°”»)»)4 66 tio ee e;?, 8 eee ener eeees ‘f Ts} 5S 
FAS ..... 61.60@ 61.76 ............ Rk a .*) -aaaecacuean — a 
sg Ba rr ane petra Saps&sel.. 50.50@. 
No. 2 een rs 29.25 23.75 No. 1 com. 40.25@ 
ee ad te cakes ae: (| eee etek | © ech le eck lee 30.00 No. 2-A.. 26.50@ 
Buack GUM— AsH— 
Qtd. FAS... 48.00 a $$ wired Sateen gona a 
i CM ‘weeteiiecc res awe dee A 0 Maen PAS weeees 77.50 
> wiciacraentds uaibasdbechee’ . Aeakeaaert No. 1&sel... 51.50 
No, 1&sel. 29.75 sade chdicesee: ‘aikengtteenae alae meameeaae No, 2 ..... 28.50 
iS ike eee: 0——t—“(“i«‘« OD a)” a ee ee Sorr MAPLE— 
TUPELO— oe EP Ee rar 
 _ as CO OR cc ewes hxicnn denen 46.25@ 61.00 S. MES or csiies 
i Si. Se iwc sewn. ox eaiy dean 36.25@ 51.00 ome 
a sakes PRUE OUND. cicchecciren ssyssvaunnee SaeeeeaaNs a ig oe 
RED —— 7 No. 2 oe 26.25 
FU WAM on. cunicicinsks savmwnatndae waauaewueee SYCAMORE— 
eS ncy SE MRE: Nccaeueeedad asvcneah sieamaeeonet Pin. No. 1. ----20-+ 
i a. ee | aekhe eb es. s.60caeomaeies aan Gal’ No. 2 .... 25.75 
Pin. FAS.. 64.00@ 72.25 73.25@ 73.75 .........0.. 130.25 MAGNOLIA— 
No. 1&sel. 44.50@ 49.50 50.25@ 54.25 52.75 56.75@ 66.00 No. 1&sel... 44.00 
Bh onc SE EE |; dedubenesedd: axedcsdgeane’ 4he eee Me. & oesds 27.75@ 


6/4 8/4 4/4 


WHITE OAak— 


Qtd. FAS...117.50@126.50 125.00 


5/4 6/4 8/4 
141.00@146.25 151.50@153.50 


@eeeeeoceeeee Ceeeeeeseeresn seeeseeeseres 


pesos SB00 1 ear ee 8 
4 ge fk Bie 105.50@125.00 
PP Searicetianas. teseacusiuee 4.00 
WE? tc bctiecas - o+casuesteas: | ae cea eee 
PY Fah os ca Seincs | peeeb ee Fa mle Gece oan eee 
Chee. see ekeaen eke 44.00 Cate eves Bes 
Seew' ~ © edivee no oad Mitac cennaaee 
Lae — aa ee eee 
Seo «CEO CER ics ewe dess “OR css rewees 
DEN . piceloe ow obec ds | Srecdb ous Sbecb ! Tee ae meee 
Pe GwiNew alates "ss ob¥eeawiate Oahu 
77.00 88.75 88.50@ 94.00 
ee ana ala hs ule 61.75@ 66.75 63.50@ 68.00 
jiuie idhetehoaaee 75.25 inbetween 
os re Peer ae 55.25 stab ss eeemn 
ee ee 43.25 45.75 
cove ee die e wierlevaws ecb oc ete Renee 
meee) COG aie ae eee 
ec, MERA Co ee 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 33 


APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 16.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OAK— 


ee ee 90@ 95 110@115 120@125 
No. 1 comé&sel. 48@ 53 63@ 68 74@ 80 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 36 

No. 3 com. ... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy ... 43@ 45 57@ 62 63@ 68 

PLAIN RED OAK— 

| I eee 82@ 85 100@105 110@115 
No. 1 comé&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 
No. 2 com, ... 34@ 36 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 3 com. ... 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 


CHESTNUT— 
ee, xackess ..- T5@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com, ... 45@ 50 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com. ... 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 
Sd. wormy & 
No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 
wormy ..... 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 
PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 
18” & wdr..140 150 160 
i ore 125@130 


-«+-100@105 115@120 
Saps & sel.... 75@ 80 85@ 90 100@105 
No.1 ......... 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 


® 


No. 2-A .....-. 87@ 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 

No. 2-B ...... 26@ 29 29@ 32 30@ 34 
MAPLE— 

Wee «esecsose TO oe 85@ 90 93@ 95 

No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 55 65@ 70 73@ 75 

No. 2 com. ... 40@ 43 43@ 46 45@ 47 





NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N, Y., Sept. 16.—The northern 
pine market is about holding its own. In- 
quiry shows some gain, and a gain in build- 
ing is looked for during the next two or three 
months. Stocks of most items are not at all 
heavy, but owing to the light buying it is dif- 
ficult to advance prices. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 16.—The market for 
eastern spruce frames is quiet, but some pro- 
ducers are still holding out for $39 base. 
Others gladly accept $38. Demand for sizes 
has improved a little since the first of the 


month. Random lengths are slow and no 
stronger. Boards are very quiet and barely 
steady. Lath are still very dull; 1%-inch are 


now $3.90@4; 1%-inch, $3.65 @3.75. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Sept. 17.—Practically the entire 
group of men distributing hardwoods, north- 
ern hardwoods especially, presented a hopeful 
view of the market this week. Both retailers 
and industrial buyers are more receptive to 
the lumiber sellers, and tell of better business, 
either actual or indicated. A number of the 


wholesalers and manufacturers tell of in- 
creases in orders as well as inquiries. The 
furniture trade, especially, is mentioned as 
showing more life. 


BUFFALA, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Hardwood de- 
Mand is a little better than it was several 


weeks ago, and many woods are being called 
for. Sales are not in large volume, but whole- 
salers feel encouraged at the pick-up which 
has lately taken place. Some increased sales 
to the furniture industry are reported, and 
there is a slightly better demand from the 
radio cabinet line. Prices are still unsettled, 
but some stiffening is expected as the result 
of better demand. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 15——There have 
been a few scattered carlot orders from fur- 
niture factories for oak and sap gum in 
mixed carlots, but other southern hardwood 
items remain slow. Prices are at rock bot- 
tom, and inquiry is reported slightly im- 
proved. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 16.—A _ little 
improvement in demand for hardwoods _ is 
reported in this market. It is stated, how- 
ever, that prices have not yet strengthened. 
The existence of distress lumber is regarded 
as a bar to any immediate improvement in 
price. It is stated here that orders from 
automobile and furniture concerns, held up 
for some time, are now being placed. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Sept. 17.—Though retailers and 
industrial plants are talking more hopefully, 
and there are many reports of more figuring 
on jobs, there is little if any change reported 
in the volume of Douglas fir being sold. One 
distributer mentioned especially the distress- 
ingly low price of southern pine as an impor- 
tant factor in the “slim pickings” of the fir 


sellers. No permanent or price 


changes have been mentioned. 


important 


BALTIMORE, MD. Sept. 15.—Inquiry for 
Douglas fir last week displayed a little more 
activity, while demand increased. There has 
been so much holding back with orders of 
late that this picking up in the movement 
was expected. There is no entering into com- 
mitments except to take care of actual needs. 
A slight stiffening in quotations is noted. 
Somewhat more confidence seems to prevail. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 16.—Douglas fir 
demand has maintained a slight improve- 
ment in the territory north and west of here. 
Most of the call is for well mixed cars for 
line yards or country independents. Indus- 
trial demand is said to be fairly steady, 
though small. Prices are weak on prac- 
tically all items. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 16.—The market is mak- 
ing very slow improvement in the face of 
stiff competition, and prices are generally 
weak and uncertain. Yards are carrying 
only meager supplies, and there is not a 
great amount of stock anywhere in the dis- 
trict. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 16.—There seems to be 
a feeling that Douglas fir prices, now firm, 
will advance, now that storage stocks here 
are beginning to feel the effect of mill cur- 
tailment and limitation of inward shipments. 
Most of the lumber coming through is on 


consignment. 
REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Sept. 15.—Al- 
though prices are stable, volume in sales is 
low, except in a few districts. Industrial de- 
mand for timbers is better than that for any 
other items and this is far below normal. 
Retail business is voor as well as wholesale. 
A slight increase in sales is expected within 
the next thirty days. 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 16.—There has been 
very little business in eastern and northern 
hemlock. Some small country mills are doing 
a modest local business in timbers and plank 
for road and bridge work. The few sales of 
clipped boards are being made around $29, and 
random can be had for $28. Western hemlock 
is quiet. Firmer mill prices, scarcity of cargo 
space with an advance of $1 for October ship- 
ment, and dull demand here combine to puzzle 
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SAD BUT TRUE 


the first cost is not always the last cost 

















LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF QUALITY 
Specify 


Bradley-Miller 
FRAMES 





<n z 


FRAME’ 


wholesalers about what to quote. Some sellers 
are offering western hemlock c. i. f. at $12 
less than quotations on Page 11% of Atlantic 
coast differentials. 

NEW YORK, Sept. 16.—Hemlock prices are 
holding in the face of light demand and 
ample stocks of both eastern and western 


lumber. 
WESTERN PINES 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Demand for the 
western pines is not at all active, though 
some increase has lately taken place. Retail- 
ers are filling in their depleted stocks to some 
extent, and woodworking concerns are in the 
market to a larger extent. Prices continue 
about as they have been, with an easy tone 
prevailing in both the better grades and in 
common lumber. Buying is in small lots in 
a large number of cases, as it has been for 
some time. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 15—One com- 
pany here reports itself sold up on shopand 
it has increased its prices. Mississippi River 
and eastern plants have been doing most of 
the buying. The demand from retailers is 


To avoid future trouble and expense, 
as illustrated, be sure you are 
getting the best frame for 
your requirements. 


FRAME is no better than its wood. With 

the application of Michigan White Pine in 
your frames, you are assured of a frame that 
will endure for generations. 
the “so-called” 
Michigan White Pine Frames. The lasting owe 
ence is worthy of your inspection. 


Do not misconstrue 
ine Frames with Bradley-Miller 


















ANUFACTURERS — SHIPPERS OF ‘Me 
NORTHERN~IDAHO-AND=PONDOSA PINE - 

EST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK— *” 
CAR LOADS TO SUIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


light and spotty, and prices of yard items 
of both Inland Empire and California pines 
continue very weak. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Sept. 15.—Busi- 
ness in California pines is poor. Prices are 
slightly off again, and demand for all sizes 
and grades is below normal. Many whole- 
salers report a slight increase in inquiries. 
Foreign purchases are exceptionally low for 
this season. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 16.—Prices of popular 
items of Idaho white pine are firm. Pondosa 
prices are also holding well, but they are 
not as strong as those of Idaho. Stocks of 
Wéstern pines are small and demand has 


slightly improved. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 15.—Cypress 
prices continue weak but more inclination to 
buy is reported. Retailers are placing a few 
fill-in orders, and some factory lumber is 
being bought. Eastern planing mills are 
taking fair-sized lots. Common grades of 
cypress are slow movers, with prices barely 
steady. 


~~. 


——— 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Sept. 17.—-Southern pine is main. 
taining a fair sales volume, to industrials anq 
to yards outside Chicago, but the price ig gp 
low that the sellers say it nearly makes them 
weep to have to accept the orders. The or. 
ders, however, are small and scattered anq 
very evidentiy for fill-in purposes, and dig. 
tributers feel that stocks are so remarkably 
low that there will have to be some lumber 
bought soon if the dealers expect to remain 
in business and if the manufacturers expect 
to continue manufacturing. Wholesalers ang 
others are counting on the resultant wave of 
buying to lift the prices up to livable levels, 
and report that already they see signs of such 
increased activity, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 16.—Demand for 
southern pine gained a little more last week, 
but with the East and South still sending 
in the most business. The mills are stil] 
running about four days a week, and turning 
out enough lumber to keep prices from firm. 
ing up. One large company has limited its 
output each week to the volume shipped in 
the preceding week, and will continue that 
program until prices improve. In this way 
it avoids accumulation of a surplus. Re.- 
ports from various sources are that flooring 
is in smaller supply than are other items, 
so flooring brings firmer prices. 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 16.—Southern pine 
is still very quiet. Roofers look a shade 
firmer, $24.50 now being generally asked for 
8-inch air dried. B&better partition, }}-inch, 
is offered for as little as $39, without stimu- 
lating interest. Few orders are being booked 
for pine flooring; current quotations for 1x4- 
inch shortleaf and longleaf: Bé&better rift, 
$67.75@76; C rift, $51@61.25: B&better flat, 
$42@54. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 15.—Southern 
pine prices are unchanged, but improved in- 
quiry leads trade leaders here to believe that 
a better feeling prevails. Stocks in retailers’ 
hands are light. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 16.—Clapboard trade 
is very slack, and quotations indicate that 
some manufacturers are very eager for busi- 
ness. Western red cedar is offered especially 
cheap. Stocks of eastern spruce and native 
white pine are unquestionably light and, al- 
though some concessions are offered, the gen- 
eral tendency is to maintain quotations. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 16.—Boxboard busi- 
ness is still of rather slender volume. Cheap 
box lumber from the Maritime Provinces is 
getting a good share of the business from 
Maine and New Hampshire boxboard mills. 
Box and shook mills report current business 
from 15 percent to 50 percent below normal. 
Round edge white pine boxboards, inch, log 
run, are $24@26. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 16.—There is 
less than the expected fall activity in the 
shingle market, and prices continue low and 
weak. It was thought that country yards 
would come into the market stronger as fall 
approached, but they have not done so yet. 
The demand for lath is slow. There is little 
demand for cedar siding. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 16.—Stocks of eastern 
spruce lath are dwindling in the face of a 
fair demand and comparatively small inward 
shipments. Prices have braced in the last 
few weeks. There are good stocks of all 
varieties of West Coast shingles, with prices 
varying in different parts of the metropoli- 
tan area. 





Nor A MATTER OF SENTIMENT 


“You must have made a hit with that man, 
girlie.” 

“Why: 2” 

“He greeted you with outstretched arms.’ 

“He was only illustrating the length of a fish 
he nearly caught.” 
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OBITUARY 


ORLANDO ALLEN LAMOREE, for many 
years in the wholesale lumber trade, was 
fatally injured on Sept. 9 when he was struck 
by an automobile while crossing the street 
in Rochester, N. Y. His skull was fractured 
and he died two hours later in the General 
Hospital. He had been in business in Roches- 
ter since 1916, going there from Oswego, 
where he was born 75 years ago. Mr. La- 
moree entered the lumber business as a 
young man and for more than eighteen years 
he was associated with the E. W. Rathbun 
Lumber Co., Oswego. Later he became a 
member of the lumber firm of D. P. Fair- 
child & Co. there. Twenty years ago he 
entered the wholesale lumber business for 
himself. For the past fourteen years he had 
been principally engaged in the sale of yel- 
low pine and shingles in Rochester. He had 
only recently returned after a long illness 
and an operation in a New York hospital. 
While at Oswego Mr. Lamoree was inter- 
ested in the West Park Improvement So- 
ciety, of which he was a former secretary 
and treasurer and in the First Methodist 
Church, of which he was a trustee. He was 
a member of Frontier City Lodge of Odd 
Fellows, Lake Ontario Chapter, and Lake 
Ontario Commandery, Knights Templar, all 
in Oswego; Madia Temple of the Shrine, 
Watertown, Flower City Council, United 
Commercial Travelers, and Grace Methodist 
Church, Rochester. He is survived by his 
wife, Cora B.; three daughters, Grace, Ruth 
and Doris, and three sisters, Miss Emma 
Lamoree, Rochester; Mrs. D. H. Barth, Gen- 
eva; Mrs. Carrie L. Smith, Brooklyn. 


ISAAC N. TROTH, formerly one of Phila- 
delphia’s most prominent lumbermen, was 
almost instantly killed when his motor car 
was demolished by a train near Martins- 
burg, W. Va. The accident occurred Thurs- 
day afternoon, Sept. 11. Mr. Troth, who was 
70 and slightly deaf, had been on a week- 
end visit and was motoring alone to his 
home in Hendersonville, N. C., when killed. 
For nearly fifty years Mr. Troth was con- 
nected with the lumber and box manufactur- 
ing firm of Henry H. Sheip Manufacturing 
Co. of Philadelphia. Retiring from the Sheip 
firm, of which he was a stockholder, director 
and secretary, he closed. his home in Oak 
Lane and moved to Hendersonville. He was 
formerly a director in the North Broad Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia and was prom- 
inent for years in the Philadelphia Lumber- 
men’s Exchange. He leaves a widow. 


JAMES TURNER MANSON, 72 years old, 
son of the late Samuel Turner and Elizabeth 
Manson, and organizer of the Manson Lum- 
ber Co., died on Sunday, Sept. 14, at his 
home in Harwichport, Mass., after an illness 
of several months. Mr. Manson was born, 
educated and lived most of his life in East 
Boston, where he was an esteemed and hon- 
ored citizen. He was for many years head 
of the Manson Lumber Co. and for thirty 
years he was a trustee of the East Boston 
Savings Bank. A devoted yachtsman, he be- 
longed to the Boston Yacht Club of Marble- 
head and to the Cottage Park Yacht Club. 
Mr. Manson is survived by his wife, who was 
Miss Margaret Atkinson. The Manson Lum- 
ber Co. recently formed an alliance with the 
P. S. Huckins Co. and other lumber interests 
in East Boston. 


GILBERT KLEVEN, aged 65, a pioneer 
lumberman of southern Wisconsin and 
founder of the village of Klevenville, died 
Sept. 8 at the Madison hospital. where he 
had been ill since Sept. 3. Mr. Kleven was 
born in Norway but came to the United States 
with his parents when a child. He started 
a Planing mill in the village which he 
founded, and also developed a large business 
as a contractor. Seeing the possibility in 
the future of silo-building, he started the Wis- 
consin Silo & Tank Co. in Mt. Horeb, and 
then developed a wide business as a lumber 
buyer, becoming known in practically every 
city and village in southern Wisconsin. He 
is survived by his widow, two daughters, a 
brother, and two sisters. 


DAVID J. WILSON, Spokane, Wash., died 
at his home in that city on Friday, Sept. 5. 
Mr. Wilson was a pioneer of the Spokane 
lumber industry. He was born in Hammond, 
N. Y., and engaged in the lumber business 




















ALES during the past 25 years show 
an imposmg list of representative 
lumber companies among the users 


of ORTON cranes. Many are repeat 
orders. 


This widespread use of ORTON cranes 
comes as a result of combining an un- 
derstanding of the requirements of the 
lumber industry with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the design and manufacture of 
material handling equipment. 

Models and sizes are available for any = 
individual purpose. Send im your speci- , 
fications or write for Bulletins 56 and 60. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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since early youth. He went to Spokane and 
for twenty years operated a box factory 
there. For three years vast Mr. Wilson’s 
health had not been good and during this 
period he had spent most of his time in 
California. Surviving are a widow and three 
daughters. Mr. Wilson always took an ac- 
tive interest in church and lodge work and 
was a member of the Masonic York Rites 
lodge and an old-time member of Hoo-Hoo. 


MRS. EMMA CHASE MILLIKEN, wife of 
Carl E. Milliken, prominent lumberman and 
timber land operator. and a former governor 
of Maine, died on Friday, Sept. 12, in New 
Rochelle. N. Y. Mrs. Milliken was the daugh- 
ter of George Colby Chase, who was presi- 
dent of Colby College, Waterville, Me., for 
many years. She was married to Mr. Milli- 
ken in 1901. Besides her husband, she leaves 
seven children, and a brother. 


W. E. BROUGHTON, who was formerly 
connected in the capacity of a salesman with 
Greenleaf Johnson & Son (Inc.) of Baltimore 
and who had latterly held a similar position 
with the Addington-Beaman Co., of Norfolk, 


Va., died in Salisbury, Md., on Aug. 31 of 
typhoid fever. Mr. Broughton was about 60 
years old and leaves a family. He was well 
known in the trade of the Baltimore section. 


E. E. LEWALLEN, aged 61, prominent in 
the lumber industry in Asheboro, N. C., until 
his retirement from active business a few 
year ago, died suddenly at his home there 
from a stroke of apoplexy, Sept. 14. His 
widow, four daughters and one son survive. 


WILLIAM F. MACKEY, one of the prom- 
inent early-day lumbermen of Stillwater, 
Minn., died in Spokane, Wash., early_ Monday 
night, Sept. 15, according to word to his Still- 
water friends. He had been ill several 
weeks. Mr. Mackey, who was 65 years old, 
left Stillwater fifteen years ago and went to 
Spokane, where he had been engaged in the 
lumber business ever since. He was born 
in Stillwater and was one of the large opera- 


tors during the early days of the illwater 
lumber industry. Mr. Mackey is sy ived by 
two brothers, Alex C. Mackey 0 Paul, 


Minn., and James H. Mackey of Spokane. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Coumt in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 

















Special 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman. 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


WANTED SALESMAN 


Familiar with Yellow Pine, White Pine, Fir and 
Hardwood .to work industrials in Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, also Salesman to work retail yards West Vir- 
ginia and Eastern Ohio. Strictly commission. 
References required. 

Address “P. 25," care American Lumberman. 


















































WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 


By Idaho white pine and spruce manufacturer, for 
Dayton, Ohio, and Eastern Indiana territory, with 
industrial trade following. Also salesman for yard 
trade in southern and southeastern Ohio. Give full 
particulars. 
Address “R. 2,” American 


care Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment 


EXECUTIVE OR MANAGER 


Retall lumber and millwork experience including 
wholesale industrial business for fifteen years. 
Thoroughly capable and able to operate business 
doing up to one million in yearly sales. 

Address “R. 37," care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT BAND SAW FILER 


Wants position at once. 15 years experience. Ref. 
Address O. E. RYAN, Laurel, Delaware. 
































BAND SAWYER WANTS JOB 

Right or left hand mill. Good grader. 
where. 

Address “R. 26,” care American Lumberman. 


Go any- 








Wanted—Employment 


LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 


Full charge accountant, 11 years’ experience, well 
rated organizations manufacturing hardwood and 
pine, also millwork and retail lumber. 32 years of 
age, married, good health, competent to prepare 
cost statements, financial and income tax reports. 
Fast and accurate, A-1 reference, make bond, Em- 
ployed, legitimate reason for change. Go anywhere. 
Address “M. 16,” care American Lumberman. 























BAND SAW FILER AND MILL FOREMAN 


Wanted position by an up-to-date band saw filer. 
Filing bands, gang or bend resaw or saw mill fore- 
man. Am a practical millwright. 

J. 8S. MICHALSKY, P. O. Box 27, Plateau, Ala. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


Best of references. Address 444 MAIN STREET, 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 





FIRST CLASS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


desires change to South, or West Coast. Other 
locations considered. 10 years’ experience lumber 
and builders supplies. 6 years’ estimating and 
building construction, Age 38, married, proven abil- 
ity, best character. References. 

Address “‘R. 16,” care American Lumberman. 





DETAILER AND MANAGER 


Estimator and Detailor with practical shop experi- 
ence in all kinds of special millwork. Would like 
to locate with growing mill as manager or assist- 
ant manager, will accept draftsmans job if chance 
for advancement. 

31 years old and have worked in lumber busi- 
ness for the last 16 years. Now employed but 
would like to locate with company that will take 
an interest in their men, and appreciate their men 
taking an interest in the company. 

Address “‘R, 28," care American Lumberman. 





ACCOUNTANT-OFFICE MANAGER 
20 years experience in manufacturing and retail 
lumber and millwork. 
Address “‘R. 36,"" care American Lumberman. 





FOUND 
MANY OF OUR ADVERTISERS 
Write in telling us of find- 
ing a good job which they se- 
cured by advertising in the 


WANTED EMPLOYMENT 
COLUMNS of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 

LOST 
OPPORTUNITIES are 
what you lose when you do 

not advertise. 
NOW IS THE TIME 
ADVERTISE 





BAND SAW FILER 
Fifteen years’ experience and guarantee entire 
satisfaction or no pay. 
Address “R. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR-SALESMAN 


Retail, wholesale and mail order experience. Can 
take off lumber and millwork for any. size job. 
Draw small house plans. Manage Millwork or 
complete homes department of retail lumber yard. 
Age 32, married. 

Address “R. 32,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


Yard foreman 12 years experience lumber and 

millwork industry and not afraid of hard work. 

Can take complete management of small yard. 
Address “‘R. 33,” care American Lumberman. 


COMBINATION INSPECTOR 


And Kiln Operator wants position Oct. Ist. 9 yrs. 

experience. Any domestic woods, any type kilns. 

Married man, 29, best references and habits. 
Address “R. 29,’”" care American Lumberman, 


1s YEARS EXPERIENCE—COAL & LUMBER 














3 years hardware—clerical experience—available 
at once, 
Address “‘R. 27,” care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER MILL SUPT. 


First class mill man and manufacturing plant supt. 
of one of the largest and fastest in the South; past 
seven years now cut out. Want new connection, 
excellent references. 

Address “R. 25,” care American Lumberman. 


BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Position as buyer and inspector of Southern hard- 
woods on a commission or salary. Two years’ ex- 
perience as buyer; twenty as inspector. A 1 ref- 
erences. J. H. DANIEL, Whitley Hotel, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER ALSO 


Bookkeeper. Seven years’ lumber experience. 
Address “P. 7,” care American Lumberman. 














Wanted—Employment 


SELLING ARRANGEMENT WANTED 


By thoroughly experienced, capable and reliable 
lumber, shingles and box shooks salesman, exely- 
sive representation in middle west, central anq 
eastern states, for high-class mill or group of mills 
Know both yard and industrial buyers and their 
requirements. Want salary and bonus arrangement 

Address “P. 15,” care American Lumberman. — 


— 




















WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 


thirty years old, position with good retail lumber- 
man (small Colorado town preferred) but would 
consider elsewhere. Three years’ experience in 
office, yard and delivery work. Best of references 
from present employer. Desire change of altitude, 
Honest, good character, reliable, no bad habits 
Protestant. BOX 85, Fowler, Colo. . 





WANTED POSITION 
To manage a retail lumber and building materia] 
yard. Will consider investing from $10,000 to 
$20,000 in the business. 
Address “R. 21,” care American Lumberman. 





RESULTS COUNT 


I can manage your retail yard, large or small; 
make the sales; get the money; show a profit; and 
give satisfaction. Thoroughly experienced in retail 
lumber. Address “R, 12,” care American Lum- 
berman. 





WANTED POSITION 
By all-round lumberman—experienced yard man- 
ager, field man and city experience. Know the 
game and can produce. Best of reference. 
Address “P. 26,"" care American Lumberman. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


Thirty-five. Twelve years retail lumber and hard- 
ware, clean record, good collector, best references. 
Available September 1. Go anywhere. 

Address “P. 21," care American Lumberman, 


Wanted--Lumber and Shingles 


WANTED 


Veneer logs, Walnut, White Oak, and Birch. Write 
POST OFFICE BOX 208, Waukesha, Wis. 
































WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
net for you? AMERICAN LI'MBERMAN, 431 §, 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Wanted-Business Opportunities 


WANTED TO BUY SMALL LUMBER YARDS 
In Central Illinois or Indiana. 
Address “P. 29,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Wanted-Second Hand Machinery 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can get it 
at small cost by advertising in the “Want Col- 
umns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building. Chicago, Il) 


Wanted—Miscellaneous 


18 TO 2 TON TRUCK SCALE 


Stiff leg derrick boom 50’ or longer, 2 standard 
gauge hopper bottom cars. Send description, price 
and location. 

Address ‘“‘R, 34,”’ care American Lumberman. 
















































































THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the 
classified advertisements looking for employment, 
employees, lumber, shingles, timber and timber 
lands, business opportunities, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails, etc. Always looking for some- 
thing—your advertisement in the wanted and for 
sale department would be seen by the very people 
you want to reach. Advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, L[llinois 
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